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ADVERTISEMENT. 



These few pages are addressed to all descrip- 
tion^ of persons, who may in any way be in- 
terested in the island of Jamaica, as well as to 
others, who from curiosity, or humanity, or 
duty> vish to investigate the dfiairs of that 
Utand. 

The motive which suggested the publication, 
is a desire to ronse the attention of planters to 
a recollection of their o\ia Ipte interests; to 
explain to those, who itaay not have had the 
same opportunities o^ oteiiTving, in what man- 
ner the circumstances of their plantations may 
be affected, either beneficially or otherwise, 
by the abolition of the slave-trade; to point 
-out defects in the prevailing modes of manage- 
ment, together with the suitable remedy for 
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Buch defects ; and generally, to endeavour to 
throw light, if not to promota free inquiry, on 
an interesting eiibject, with a view to the 
common good. 

Utility, therefore (utility in a liberal sense), is 
the object aimed at ; by which standard alone, 
the Author of these imperfect Notices presumes 
to hope his well-meant production will be 
approved of or condemned. 

Though his own concerns had always been 
most carefully superintended during his absence 
from the island, yet he thought it necessary to 
undertake a voyage to Jamaica at a very early 
period after the abolition of the slave-trade, 
from a consciousness of some fatal error in the 
ordinar}' management of Negroes, and a belief 
that these errors were only to be rectified by 
the presence of the master. 

He has studied his subject with more than 
cursory attention. He has delivered his 
opinions with freedom, and without favour to 
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the CDtbusiasm nor fear of the pr^udices of 
any person. He would rejoio:, if he were 
able to control, both enthusiasm and prejudice, 
as the bitterest enemies of alt candid investiga- 
tion. He is too obscure an individual to 
suppose that his bare opinions will carry 
much weight ; neither does he desire that they 
should. His purpose will be fully answered, 
if, by a statement of facts, and an exposition 
of laults in the prevailing system, he should be 
fortunate enough to lead the planter to a clear 
perception of the naked truth, and thus open 
the door to the establishment of a system 
better suited to the exigencies of bis present 
situation, more consonant to the relations 
between different classes of people in other 
countries, and less repugnant to the honest 
feelings of the genuine friends of man. 
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NOTICES, 



I ARsnrsD at KiogstoD, in Jamaica^ on Stinday 
the attb of August, after an absence of ocarljr 
thirteen yean. 

Sunday is market-day for the Negroes 
throughoBt the itlaod. Oa this day tbey 
briog to market a variety of articles for tfatt 
weekly sopf^y of the town and its immediate 
ndghboarbood ; mmely, pooltry, pigs, wood^ 
frnit, vegetables, pork, corn« Sec. With the ex- 
ception of pork and corn, the town is, I believe, 
almost cxclasrrely supplied with the abore- 
mentioifed articles by the industry of slaves, 
who bring ^ir surplus prodtKtions to market 
from the country within a ch-cuk of twelve at 
fourteen mttes, and usually carrjf back di&rcDt 
articles for the aubsiflteacc and comfort of their 
families; namelyj patt poi4: and beef, cod# 
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Heb» butcher's meat, rlce^ flour, bread, ram, 
clothes, &c. 

It Is much tt) be regretted that Sunday could 
not be set apart for belter and pious purposes, 
without diminishing the stock of comfort and 
happiness of this class of people. Sunday is 
not market-day by law ; but if a law were 
made to forbid the holding of market on a 
Sunday, the Negroes, ia their present state of 
ignorance and irreligion, would thus be de- 
prirol of oDc of the iew indulgences they 
possess, without obtaining , any equivalent for 
the deprivation in moral and religious in* 
structioh. 

Oreat bustle and activily ^evail in this 
nurket. The groups are full of spirit, but by ' 
no means pleasing. Loud laughter and noisy 
bargains assail the ears at every corner of the 
market. Quarrels, productive of violent ges- 
tuEes and great apparent agitation of mind, but 
rarely leading to bloodied, give an alarming 
and a false appearance of the [Hvvaleoce of the 
mpst .angry passions in the N^o character. 
In the midst of this busy and tumultuous con- 
course of people are seen well-dressed beaux: 
and belles, black, brown, and yellow, walking 
about with the greatest possible indifference 
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and composare, haviog apparently no ol^cct 
but to display their persons and their tawdqr 
dresses, and feeling no apprehension what- 
erer of Burrounding mischief. Some are seen 
anxiously engaged in managing Ihdr little 
traf&c, which they do with great good order 
and decordm ; others, less industrious, but 
no less active, are seeking in the crowd for 
brothers, sisters, wives, husbands, friends, 
loTen, whom once a week they hare an 
opportunity of seeing. To these animated 
and wclt-diessed groups a foil is seen in the 
wretched, who are distinguished by filth and 
nakednesi ; io the lazy, who, like the LazaronI 
at Naples, give way to the most disgusting abaoj- 
donmeot of their persons ; and in a few others, 
who may have brought their saleable com- 
modities from a distant part of the country, and 
who, covered with dust, and overcome by fa- 
tigue, lie down in the open street, in the midst 
of this noisy and busy scene, to' re-establish by 
sleep Ihdr exhausted strength. 

This representation, will, no doubt, be dia< 
gusting to many readers, and can be pleasing 
^t to very few t still it is a faithful picture, 
and as such I give it without superfluous co^ 
louiiog, and without any sort of disguise, 
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4 
ypoD the whole, I nai gratified to peroeire 
^great degree of improTCment in the general 
nppearancx of the ilares in point of dress, per- 
sonal condition, cleanliness, and* in shortt of 
nvilizatioo. 

The improved appearance of the white inha- 
bitants of the town was no less striding. I ob- 
cervcd a freshness of colour aod a sort of 
activity and energy of character, that appeared 
unusual. Sun-bunit compleitioiis must una* 
voidably prevail in a tropical climaia; bat tbo 
pallid dingy hue, the effect of sickliness and 
broken constitutions, was by no means ofa- 



Daring my residence in the island, I made 
4his obsfsrvation to several persons with a 
view to ascertain an interesting fact, and, ' 
if possible, the causes of it. Few, I con- 
fess, seemed disposed to admit the accuracy 
of my, observation : but as I learned, from 
, good authority, that a great change bad 
bocn made for the better, within a very few 
years, ia the mode of living among the mass of 
the white inhabitants of the town (by whom I 
mean clerks and the lower ordera of shop- 
kee|>ers), I am unwilling to abandon a beli^ 
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5 
4hat seems to have'reaion united to obserratiim 
for ita basis. ' . 

A few yeara ago> it was the prevailing prac- 
tice with young men to sit up to a very late 
hour in the night, drinking punch or spirits, 
and smoking s^ars. Now the prevailing prac- 
lice is very dirotrent. The use of punch and 
spirits, and scgars, is nearly discontinued ; 
Madeira vine is more commonly used ; and 
most yoang men retire, regularly and soberly, 
to bed at an early hour in the evening. 

I feel a sensible degree of satisfaction ia 
being able to state, that the terrible disease, 
called colica pictonum, is no longer com- 
mon within the limits of this city; and I 
would gladly raise an argamcnt in favour of 
temperance and regularity of living, by tracing 
to Ibcse causes the disappearance of a most 
painful disease, and the tresh and apparmtly 
healthy condition of the white inhabitants.. 

Throughout the town the progress of im-, 
provement is very evident. The bouses srfi 
belter built ; the servants better clothed ; the 
famhure more en suite, and chosen with % 
greater regard to the prevailing fashions j tb« 
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females, I tbitik, are better dressed ; and lh» 
general establiBhment of families appointed ia 
a better manner. 

I^rge spaces of ground, lliat used to be co- 
Teied with weeds and bushes, are now planted 
with ornamental trees and grass, or laid out in 
gardens for flowers, vegetables, and fruit; 
particularly grapes of a most delicious ricbacsa 
and flavour. 

The town is much indebted (o the nnigrants 
from St. Domingo for some of these improve- 
nenls. 

A considerable and happy, alteration is also 
observable in most of (he habits of life ; in 
temperance and sobriety, in decency of con^ 
duct and of manners, and in the general order 
and good government of their domestic esta-* 
bli9hmen(«. 

No doubt there is still room left for the fur- 
ther progress of improvement. It would be 
strange indeed if this little society were altoge-> 
ther exempt from the common infirmities of 
human nature, and if occasional instances did 
not occur of power exercised by the m^steip 
OTcr the person of his unfortunate slave witbi 
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cruelty^ injastio^ and oppression. But the 
pbilantfaropist and the philosopher will hear 
with pleasure, unmixed with ^surprise, thai the 
benefits, arising from the advances of civiliza- 
tion and refinement among the white people^ 
have been accompanied by a cortespondeot de- 
gree of amelioration in the condition of the 
Negroes : 

— -" Dklicisse fideliter artes, 
EmoUit mora, oec sinie esse km." 

A greater degree of mildness is very evident 
in the treatment of domestic servants. Coarse 
insulting language, which is too often habitual 
in the mouths of those who hold the rod of 
power, and always most disgusting to every 
delicate ear, is npw but rarely heard, and 
there is, upon the whole, an obvious tendency 
to follow the practice of the Greeks, who used 
to treat their slaves with studied teoderness and 
mercy ; instead of the example of the Ro- 
mans, who, extremely tenacious of their own 
personal and political liberties, were allowed 
by the laws, and accustomed to act with the 
siost contemptible degree of brutality towards 
thera. 
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The servants attending upon familiei are 
much too nuiQeraus ; while the town swarms 
with idle and disorderly persons of rarious de- 
scriptions. This appears to me to be an evil 
of no trifling magnitude, and to deserve the 
most serious attention of the magistracy. 

Tt has long been an eslablished practice for 
owners of slaves to permit them, in consider- 
ation of a weekly or monthly payment of 
money, by way of hire, to employ themselves 
as they think fit, and to work for whom they 
please; and, indeed, there are many poor 
white inhabitants of the town who possess no 
other visible means of subsistence than anch as 
arises from the wages of their slaves thus let 
out ; the effect of which in respect to the 
community has been, as one of the laws of 
the Assembly very properly expresses it, ** to 
ocrasiou them, if they cannot get work or em- 
ployment, to commit thefts and robberies to 
raise money to satisfy the contracts and agtoe- 
meuts made with their owners" for the pay- 
ment of the stipulated hire. 

This practice is thus Ulegal wUfaout the li- 
cense of a magistrate ; the license of a magis- 
trate may give authority, as indeed it does. 
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to a very tniscbievocis, and, under present cir- 
cumstances, a very impolitic practice. 

In this respect, I think, there is much good 
ground for improvement. Reform should he 
made by degrees, and in such a manner as not 
to encroach loo much upon the rights of pro- 
perty in the master, nor to shut the door alto- 
gether against the slave, who by these means 
may be admitted iu many cases to a stale of 
great comparative comfort, bordering upon 
freedom, as a reward for services or good be- 
haviour. 

But a well-regulated police is of infinite 
value In every city ; it should never be neg- 
lected through fear or favour, or to satisfy a 
iaise lende^ess of feeling in those whose 
duties are pointed out by law. I'he ma- 
gistrate should begin by inrestigatLng the 
character of the person for whom a li- 
cence is claimed; by requiring, if necessary, 
security for good behaviour; by refusing it, 
except in cases where It U shown that tiit 
Negro can be usefully and fully employed ; 
and by making difficulties in a variety of 
shapes, for the sake of discouraging this prac- 
tice ; not forgetting to enforce the law in cases 
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where disorderly Negroes appear to have as- 
sumed the Hberty of passing without a liceooe. 
But in the exercise of this part of .their duty 
the magistrates should act with the greatest ' 
caution, so as not to involve free people in 
difficulties for want of a regular certificate of 
freedom ; nor to raolest a valuable class of 
peaceful, unoffending Negroes, who, though 
not entitled .to a formal manumission, may 
have been allowed by their owners to enjoy all . 
the privileges and advantages of it. . 

By means such as these the number of idle, 
useless, disorderly, mischievous Negroes, who 
infest the etreeis of this city, would gradually be 
diminished ; a fund of valuable labourers would 
be disengaged from the town, to be employed 
in a profitable manner upon plantations in the 
country ; and the rising generation would ne- 
cessarily be drained off by degrees, to be 
trained up in habits of valuable and productive ' 
industry. 



The improved condition of the plantation 
Negroes is obvious to the teost ordinary ob- 
server. No man who has resided many years 
in Jamaica can ful to see it ; nor is any man 
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hardy enough to deny that the previous dis- 
cussions in Paritament, and the final abolilion 
of the slave-trade by law, have actually ac> 
onnplisbedj to a certain extent^ one of the 
important objects intended by the first movers 
of that question. 

The first great benefit resuUing to the Ne- . 
groes is exeoiptioo from excessive labour (by 
which I mean every deg.ce of labour beyond 
the fair exertion of the natural powers of 
man), and s consequent relaxation of the hard 
system of compulsion by which excessive la- 
boor was produced. 

The seasoning of newly-imported Negroes 
(as it was called) was nothing less than the 
trial of their constitutions by hard labour, 
under the .disadvanlages* in some cases, of 
insufficient food and new habits of life, and, 
not unfrequently, of great dejection of mind. 
Many, of course, perished miserably ; many 
were left in a state evea worse than that of 
death, a prey to disease, decrepitude, -^ad 
wretchedness ; while none but persons of ro- 
bust constitutions could entirely escape from 
the severity of this ordeal. 
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The immediate effect of the abolition has 
been to deprive every man of the power of 
committing such abuses i while the more gra- 
dual effect of the previous discussions has 
been to introduce a system of great compara- 
tive mildness in the treatment of the old-esta- 
blished Negroes. 

The abolition law, by stopping the usual 
mart for labourers, has created the necessity of 
attention to the duty of keeping up the stock 
of Negroes by breeding, which had never hi- 
therto been sufficiently attended to. Under the 
I old system it was a cheaper plan to buy, and 
one attended with quicker returns than tp 
breed labourers. Avarice is now in fetters j 
for there is no longer any alternative than 
that of attention to the system of breeding, 
or total ruin. The effect arising from this ne- 
cessity is very striking. The care of Negroes, 
the causes of increase and decrease, &c. Sic, 
arc becoming the subject of common conver- 
sation among a description of persons who 
used only to think, of the speediest methods of 
obtaining labourers. The preservation of lives 
is become a most imperious duly; and over- 
seers are already beginning to discover that 
there is a degree of merit to be obtained in the 
^nanagemcnt of a plantation beyond the ordU 
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nary routine of makiog lai^ crops of ram 

and sugar ; but the progress of this discovery 
is slow and very partial, and by no means does 
(nor can be expected to) keep pace viritb the 
pressing necessity of an inimediate revolution 
in the system of the planter. 

I do not wish to inqtiire too closely into the 
motives of the conduct of any man. Huma- 
nity, no doubt, . actuates many individuals; 
bumanily, united to a belief that our true in- 
terests are beet promoted by a faithful discharge 
of the moral duties of life, influences many 
more t but it is self-love, bare self-love, that 
actuates the mass of mankind in this and 
every other quarter of the world ; and it is 
Irom the unbiassed exercise of this principle 
that I expect to see a system of management 
iotrodaced into our West India islands that 
shall at once secure the ease and comfort of 
the Negroes, and the true and substantial in-< 
terests of the planter. 

Upon this principle much good has been aU 
ready done, and a great deal more may reason- 
ably be expected, which I shall make it my 
duty to point out before I close these ob- 
servations. But there are certain bad conse- 
quences, of cqnsiderahle magnitude and im-. 
portaDcCj resulting from the abolition of thQ 
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14 
sUve-trade, whieh it is perfectly impossible for 
the planter (o prevent, and which probably 
never entered into the calculation of the advo- 
cates of that measure. 

It is well known that in Jamaica there are ' 
few estates that are entirely free of debt. 
Upon most estates, therefore, there is a con- 
trariety of interests : namely, the interest of 
the planter, andihe interest of the mortgage; 
which interests will clash more or less, accord* 
ing to the magnitude of the debt, and the pro- 
ductireDCss of the estate. 

The interest of the planter requires that his 
capital in land, in buildings, in Negroes, in 
cattle, should be carefully preserved and kept 
together, even at great annual expense, and 
considerable diminution of his annual crops. 
Hia land, separately taken, is no longer of any 
value. 

The interest of the mortgagee (if he should 
happen also to be the factor, which, in these 
concerns he almost always is) requires that large 
crops should be made, in order that he may 
draw large commissions npon the sale of 
them; or, in cases where the depreciation in 
the valoe of land occasions a failure in hts se- 
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curity, or the commtsuoa derivable from the 
■ale of crops is no longer sufficient to cover 
the risk attendant on a loan, that fae sboidd 
call in his money without loss of time. Ac- 
coFdingly> he either takes possession of the 
estate as mortgagee, or prevails on the planter 
to employ iis agents, whose business and duty 
it thus becomes to make the largest posublc 
crops, by the wear and tear of every part of 
the capital, and destruction of the Kc^oes ; 
or else files -a bill in Chancery to foreclose bis 
mortgage, brings the Negroes ^nd other per- 
sooal effects to a sale (these being the only 
saleable put of the estate), receives the mort- 
^ge-mooey ; and as to the planter, who, ia 
the first case, can no longer buy labourers 
to supply the waste, nor, in the latter case, 
find a piircbaser £ov his land and buildings, 
reduces him to a state of ruin, or want and 
desperation. 

But the ruin and despair of the planter are 
the least mischievous part of this mischievous 
tnmsaction. The Negroes are sold in lots, 
iamitlea are torn asunder, a compHe di^r- 
sion takes place, and all the horrors of the 
African trade are again repeated. 
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Cases such as these must, from the nature of. 
things, be happening dailf , as well as a variety 
of simitar cases, arising from the coniinon 
combination of accufnulation of debt and 
depreciation of property. The evil effects of 
them, ill many points of view, are great, and 
lie much beyond the limits of common cal- 
culation ; and while they afford the planter a 
ground of claim for compensation from the 
British Parliament, call aloud for the inter- 
position of some high authority to regulate or 
prevent them. 

Certainly, Under present circumstances, the 
humane interfercDce of Parliament in putting 
a stop to the atrocious methods of obtaining 
Negroes, on the coast of Africa, has unde- 
signedly served, in a partial manner, to ac- 
cumulate new miseries on large bodies of the 
same description of people, who may have 
Jong been established comfortably in our West 
India islands. 

There are only two ways In which it appears 
to me that an adequate remedy could be ap- 
plied. 

ist, By an act of the Colonial Assembly, 
declaring all Negroes belonging to plantations 
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to be (adscripii gleha*J attached \o tbe soil, 
except for tbe purposes orenfrancHtsemeDt; or» 
adiy, By a course of decisions io the Courts of 
Appeal in England, founded on the broad 
basis of genera) otiHly, by which such violent 
and injurious proceedings may be preveDted 
altogether, or subjpcled to humane and season- 
able regulations. 



* In Ea^nd, during the oriy agM, it was considered at 
the marie of an imprared condition in davu to be attaclied to 
dM soil. ■* GletMC adscriptitii liberi sunt, licet bciant 
cpeni lervilla: cum hod fidant eadem ntiooe persoDaruin, 
•ed raiione tenementonim j ct a gleU removeri non poaSunt, 
quamdhi penaonei debitai penolrere poatunt."— See Ob- 
•ervatiotif on Aactent Statutei, p. 304. 

In other parts of Europe freedoin was tbe privilege; and 
■ttachinent to tlte aoil the condidoo of nranumisdon.— * 
" Glebae ha adscript! ut ab ca recedere eit non penninum." 
fotgieaer. de Statu Servorum, lib. iii. c. i r. 

This leaned author has vritten an entire chapter, entided, 
*' De Mannmiasione per Chartam qnz indirectam Libertateip 
eonferdtai'-' — in which He cQumerates several methods of 
conferring freedom in a maaner that might be worthy of 
imitation in our West India Islands. The following fonn 
efmanumissian preserved t^ Harculfos, ipaj' be coadderad 
St curious: ** Pro retpectu fidei acscrvjcii tui, quam miht 
^mulari^ pro remissione peccttoruni meorum et ab gmni 
▼inculo lervitutis abscdvo ; cl tamen cotwlitione, ut dun) 
▼ixero mifai adserrias: post obkum vero tneiim, ri mitu 
•apiTMa fiierii, sis |Qgciiuiu."-f;-Fotgieier< lib. iii, c, 9. i, y 
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One immedia{c efFect of the abolitiob of the 
slaTc-trade has been a most astonishing di- 
minution in the number of slaves throughout 
the island. 

By Tcturne io the Colonial Assembly in De- 
cember last, it appears that the number of 
Negroes charged with poll-t^x 

In the ycai 1809 w^* - 3*3«7'4 
and In the year 1810 - - 313,483 

Leaving a deficit of no less than 10,031 1 
s most frightful instance of depopulation, 
which v/'iU probably be handled by the Assembly 
as a proof of the impolicy qnd injustice of the 
law for abolishing (he slave-trade, while by the 
advocates of that measure it- will be considered 
as aifording a clear demonstration of gross 
mismanagement on the part of the planters ; 
and of the wisdom, as well as moral necessity, 
of completely subverting a system under which 
the propagation of (he human race had been 
fnost curiously ^ept pi^t of its natural and 
regular course. 

2xt tl]e cause of (his depopulation be what 
it may, it is very demonstrable, that the Ipss 
of nunfbers wilt occasion a great diminution 
in. the productiveness of sugar plantations, even 
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in cases wh»e labour is economized by the ose 
of Ihe plough and other Tsluable impleoieDtS 
of agricullure. 

ist, Hilljr estates, and those abounding iii 
rocks, where the exceBsive declivily of the- 
land, or the ruggedness of the surface, forbids 
the use of the plough, and where every sort of 
field-labour must be done by men^ without the. 
assistance of cattle, will unavoidably suffer by 
the deprivation of numbers. 

ad, Sopposing the depopulation to be actUr 
ally cbeckcdf and a commencement made at A> 
given moment in the progress of population* 
according to the geoeral laws of naiuret ib^4; 
will necessarily be a wide interval between tfa9 
birth of iniants and the period of maturity Ibi! 
labour ; during which interval, that is to say^i 
during a ttpace of fifteen or sixteen years, at- 
least, tbc efficient strength of the stock, of 
labourers, both in point of oumbersand power^ 
will, according to the regular course- of naturei 
; gradually diminished^ 



On all sugar plantations, even where the 
plough and ti^e horso-hoe might be used' to 
advaota^, there are certain parts of plantation- 
duty, whichj as I conceive, can o«ly be per- 
D a 
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fotmtid by bands ; such as the business of 
catting canes, of tying them up in bundles ; 
of cutting cane-tops, of tying these up in 
bundles ; of loading carts, and conveyixig thft 
bundles of canes seriatim to the mill. No 
machinery can serve these purposes j they can 
only be accomplished by a mulliplicity of per- 
sons working in detail, and with a considerabl* 
degree of bodily exertion. 

lit is with a view chiefly to these duties (hat 
the word itrength is eoiphatically used by 
planters; according to the degrees of which 
their lands are made productive, or left in aa 
Hnproductive state on all plantations; and if is in 
the contemplation of the gradual or suddea 
ftilure of this strength, so necessary to the 
keeping up his estate to a proper state of pro- 
ductiveness, that the planter is to discover the 
mischievous effects of the abolition of the alare- 
frade; nor can any be entirely exempt from 
them, but suoll as, under the influence of a 
auitable degree of sagacity and careful manage- 
ment, began at an early period to increase or 
keep up the strength by breeding. 

Probably this effect did not enter into the 
contemplation of the movei^, or the advocates, 
of the bill for abolishing the slaTC-trade. 
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But whatever may have been the accuracy 
and extent of the calculations made by thein>. 
it is impossible to look back to the discussions 
that engaged the attention of Parliament, for a 
long course of years, on this subject, without 
a mixed emotion of admiration and astouish- 
ment— admiration of the manly feeling, ge- 
nuine good sense, fair temperate argument, 
conclusive reasoning, and animated eloquence, 
that were displayed on these occasions by the 
advocates of the abolition (and not surpassed 
in the most brilliant periods of Grecian and 
Roman eloquence) ; and of astonishment at 
(heir- activity 9nd determined perseverance for 
years, that amount to a fourth part of the age 
of man, in the labour of accomplishing a bold, 
decisive measure, which had no smaller object 
than that of establi^ing the god-like attributes 
of justice and mercy on the ruins of an edi- 
fice, which had too long been the sanctuary of 
fraud, violence, murder, and vice, in a 'thou- 
sand shapes. 

It would by no means be an act of incon- 
fistency in the same set of enlightened gen- 
tlemen to step forward to assist the planter, by 
their influence and patronage, in all seasons of 
cUfficulty and embarrassment ; for the interest 
af the planter and the slave is now identified 
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in many important, circumstanfif»^; and perhaps 
they might perceive, that, by thus promotiog 
the interest of the planter, they promote, in 
an indirect manner, the. cause of humanity and 
virtue. 

I have no hesitation to say, that free la- 
bourers, whose constitution would, from na- 
tural causes, be adequate to bear hard work, in 
this hot climate, would answer every purpose 
that need be required by the planters ; and it ■ 
would be a happy event if some method could 
be adopted for conveying such cultivators, to 
be engaged by suitable (Contracts, to the West 
Indies, wherever they may be wanted, from 
China or the eastern Archi^lago. 

A plan to this effect was suggested by the 
late Governor of Prince of Wales's Island * ; 
and 1 have a confident hope that hts plan may 
still become the basis of some valuable project, 
in spite of a certain failure in one attempt to 
establish Chinese at Trinidad. 

Perhaps the islands of Bourbon and Mau- 
ritius may soon afibrd a practical proof of the 

* 3k Suggestions uiung from the Abolition of the Sbn 
Trade forsupplying tbe DcohihIb of tbc West-India Colo*' 
nies witfa agricultural Lj^nrera; by Robert T. Barqjitiart 
Esq. 1807. 
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value of free labourers, and open the way, 
under the superintendence of the present Go- 
vernor of those islands (from whose judgment 
and acttrity the best results nuy be expected in 
all his enterprises), to the introduction of them 
ioto our West India islands. At all events, and 
at the worst, the compromise to Ihe planter, in 
most cases, maj be very easy. He may be 
obliged to abandon a part of his canes ; but he 
will thereby gain facilities for extending hit 
pastures, multiplying his cattle, and cultivating 
provisiMis— an operation by which some an- 
nual profits may be lost, but his capital in- 
creased, and his land improved. 

Bat it must at the same time be acknow- 
ledged, that the degrees of loss will vary ac- 
cording to circumstances, and in some' cases 
may even amount to certain ruin ; yet it is to 
be hoped that such cases are few; that they 
stand on the footing of exceptions to the rule, 
and, while they afford a pang of regret for the 
condition •f the individual suifercr, and might 
afford a ground of claim for compensation from 
the justice of the British Parliament, afford no 
substantial arguinent against the abolition of 
the slave-trade. 

It is pretended, by many people, that ime 
effect of the abvlttion of the slave<ti«dc will be 
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to discourage adventurers frotn going to Ja< 
maica to seek their fortunes, and thereby put a 
stop to the usual annual supply of Europeans 
necessary to keep up the white population of 
the country. 

To make this subject intelligible, it is only 
necessary to stale, in a simple manner, without 
descending much into particulars, that the 
principal channel by which adventurers, under 
the old system, used to raise themselves to 
wealth, was by the purchase of slaves out of 
the first savings of their salaries in tbeir re* 
< spective appointments, and by the employ- 
ment of those slaves, so purchased, in an im- 
proved state, as carpenters, masons, coopers, 
common labourers*, &c. By these means, 
and by the help of the customary facilities in 
the way of credit, &c. wealth, at a very early 
period, became multiplied in the hands of 
active enterprising young men ; and in num- 
berless instances have large fortunes been 
amassed by obscure individuals, knd carried 
back, after an interval of only a very few years, to 

* Wheu a su^dent qunilter of theie bboureis are col- 
lected together, tbey wxt called « Gang ; and the nwoer- of 
tlitm, if he ibould not buy land and establish hinuelf ai a, 
planter, usually assumes the profesuon of a jobber ; that is, 
be Is ready to uudertalce work, or jobs, for hire, whcrcvcf 
}^ inay bf vnuited, by the day, or by tl)C «cie. 
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tbdr native country, foribe establishment of 
new dynasties, and the encouragement of ftesh 

adventurers. 

That the principal channel to great afflusnc* 
is thus stopped up, is undeniably and most 
happily true. But does it follow, that there is 
not now sufficient encouragement for the same 
description of adventurers ? — and does it follow 
that other and better descriptions of persons 
win not rise -up to support, if not to adorn and 
improre, the country? 

With gTcat deference do I deliver my opinion, 
' that, upcm the retur-n of peace, when soldiers 
and sarlors are no longer wanted for the pdblic 
service, to supply the present enormous nevai 
and military establishoient of the country ; 
since the.yelldw fever is no longer known, 
crowds of needy adventurers will be glad to 
withdraw from the obscurity and indigence, to 
which ihey are doomed while -they a)ntinue in 
Ihcir native land, to seek an asylum in a country 
where ease and comfort, and abundance and 
competence, if not unsuitable wealth, together 
whh a most ddightfal climate, are the certain 
encouragement and reward of all such as are 
fortunate enough to unite industrious habits and 
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well-regulated conduct to an ordinary share of 
talent and good understauding. 

With more confidence do I express a belief, 
that the time is close at hand when many, if 
not most, proprietors of es.tafes will be obliged, 
by necessity, to establish their families and 
themselves upon their respective plantations ; 
but as this subject is intimately connected with 
other important considerations, I shall reserve it 
for the concluding part of these observations, and 
be satisfied at present with stating an opinion, 
that this will probably be a very early effect of 
the' abolition of the slave-trade ; by the operation 
of which a most valuable class of gentlemen 
will be introduced into the island, through 
whom, in a variety of ways, the most bene- 
ficial results may be expected. 

Should this desirable effect be produced, as 
every true friend to the country must earnestly 
desire, it may soon perhaps become a moot 
point to exercise the ingenuity of the casuist, 
whether the condition of the slave thus pro- 
tected by the well- understood self-interest of 
his master may not be preferable, under all the 
disadvantages of slavery, to the condition of 
(he peasant in Great Britain, who, with all the 
advantages of a state of personal freedoatj in 
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case of uckness, and the common iafirmities 
attendant on old age, may possess no better 
resources than the scanty allowances of a 
country poor-bouse. 



The depopulation prevalent on many estates 
in this island may be clearly traced to these 
seTcral causes: — 

ist. To the loss of children by the tetanus, 
or lock;iaw. 

sdly. To a scarcity of the means of subust- 
eaee. 

3dly, To excessive labour. 

4tbly, To poverty in a variety of shapo. 
iM ■ 

1st, It is not at all surprising that the Negro 
children should perish by the lock-jaw, or by 
any other prevailing disease, by which the de< 
population of particular countries is frequently ' 
occasioned ; but it seems astonishing that the 
causes of BO peculiar and so destructive a com- 
plaint should have remained so long unknown, 
and apparently but little inquired into. I be< 
lieve at this day the true causes are known bat 
to a very few individuals, and not more known 
to the medical practitioners than to the com- 
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man etoa of the inhabitatits of the Uldnd i-!^ 
aocardioglylhadoctriaefi held upon this But^t» 
OB ttight mtarallj be expected frtim doctFineq 
founded Qi) ignorance, are extreiqely absurd ; 
and the nostrums recommended probably de- 
live the success that attend tbepj from the 
, mode of treatment made to. accompany tfa^ir 
applicattan. ' 

The common belief is, that the lock-jaw in 
children is occasioned by the operation of 
catting the nsvel-string ; and wirti this pre- 
vailing idea specifics are applied to that par- 
ticular pttrt. The grand specific is spirit of 
furpeutine, which is directed to be used as s 
dressing, and the efficacy of which is stated to 
be infallible.'— Might not a more probable cause 
be traced to neglect, mismanagement, and want 
of cleanliness ?— The following facts may serre 
to throw considerable ligtit upou this sub- 
ject :- 

Tlm^ are few, I may almost say Bo, planta- 
tions where separate apartnflents are provided 
ibr lying-in women. 

The doctot is never expected to attend, nor 
in point of fact does he erer attend, this de- 
scription of patients. 
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The oldest, as being the moit experienced, 
Detnales on a plantation are usually selected to 
£lttbeofEce of-midwife; and it too .often bap- 
pens that this most important daly is confided, 
in preference, to those who, from age and in- 
firiaity, are become unfit for every other duty. 
If the choice should fait upon an intelligent 
Creole, who, by living in families of whita 
pc<^le, has learned a cleanly judicious method 
of DBana^ng infants, the lock-jaw is unknown. 
On the contrary, if the midwife should happen 
to be ao ignorant uninstructcd African, the 
mbat, as might reasonably be expected, be- 
comes too frequently the victim of prejudifx 
and misokfUMigemeBt 

Tlie prevailing practice among many of the 
African grandies, or midwives, is to confine the 
infant in the same clothes, without change, for 
the first nine days, during which time its' fate 
is usually decided* 

Sorely tlHS practice is enough, withont seek- 
ing for any furlher cause, to account for the 
great mortality experienced on the fJantationg 
of this inland among the Negro children. 

I qm indebted for this OMWt valuable in'brraa- 
Ikm to a. very intclligeol medical geqtleoun m 
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the parish of St. James's, whose name, with hitf 
leave, I would mention with pleasure, because 
it can never be mentioned but in terms of praise 
and respect. He told me that, on the estates 
within bis practice, where this absurd system 
■ bad been detected, and a proper midwife cm- 
ployed, the evil had ceased altogether ; to which 
I can add an assurance, justified not only by 
(he reason of the thing, but by my own per- 
sonal observation and experience, that, if every 
plantation were provided with a proper lying-in 
apartment and a well-instructed midwife, and 
care taken to provide the mother and her infant 
with every necessary comfort and accommoda- 
tion, the lock-jaw would no longer be num- 
bered among the checks to population in our 
West India islands. 

zdly. As soon as a l^egro is established on a 
plantation, he is furnished with a lot of land, 
and after a certain interval is expected to sub- 
sist his family and himself by his own exer- 
tions. This rule is laid down' for males and 
females. If it should happen that, through 
idleness, or sickness, or old age, or in conse- 
quence of too numerous a family of children, 
the provision-ground should be neglected, or 
become unproductive or insufficient, the Ne- 
gro is not allowed to Axpcct} nor, in point of 
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fact, does he obtain, assutance from the stores 
of the plantation. There are many excep- 
tions to this practice ; some arising from local 
considerations, and others occauoned'by the 
soperior good policy and humanity of indivi- 
dual [Janters ; but I state it broadly that such 
is the general practice from one end of the 
island to the other. In case of need, brothers 
assist their sisters, uncles assist tbdr nieces, 
and children maintain their parents ; while the 
aged and the infirm, who own no family, are 
left to depend upon the common charity and 
benevolence of their neighbours, or upon the 
truils of their industry, saved and stored up 
during better days. 

Under such a rigid system the lives of these 
people must, from the nature of things, be 
exposed to a thousand hazards. If the planter 
should be inclined or driven to relax the seve- 
rity of this system, it is ofteh too late for him 
to say, *' I will go to market and buy provi- 
»ons to subsist my Negroes." He has no 
where to go but to a market that, at the best,, 
is but imperfectly supplied, and almost alto- 
gether dependent, for grain of all descriptions, 
as well as for many other articles of food, 
upon a doubtful intercourse with the United 
States. 
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Tbc laws of the island have ver; btraianel; 
CDacted that, oner and above the quantity of land 
allowed to each iadividual Negro for bis sub- 
sisteooe, there shall be land planted in ground- 
provisions, and kept in good condition, in the 
jwoportlon of" one acre for every ten N^roes, 
u|K>n all plantations. This law was cuade by 
way of precaution against 6inine, as the effect 
of huEricaDes ; but as no hurricanes have hap* 
liened for a long course of years, the law is 
imivenally disnegarded, and is now do better 
than inecc waste paper. 

Famine sometimes arises from excesnve 
drought ; and at one season of the year, after 
the crop is finished, that is, in June, July^ 
. and August, when provisions arc planted, but 
are not sufficiently matured <o he gathered in^ 
there is a general scarcity throughout the 
island *. It is 'chiefly daring this season that 
dnany poor Negroes lequire .assistance from the 
plantation stores. 



• The bread-fruit-tree has been estabiished in the island 
upwards of fifteen years. I consider it as the most valuable 
vegetable production iu the island, iaumuch u it ii not 
sfieded t^ drj weather^ and bean fruit during the diy 
season wf the year ; yet, strange to lell, it is no where cul- 
tivated but as an ornamental tree, or a fruit-tree of secondary 
importance. 
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t'aitial bnuoe .wUl bap|Kn on many plaoU- 
tioos as ihc efiott .t>f negligence and miana-' 
oagcmcnt; and it unfartuDately happen^, that 
the eataUisbed sj-Btem for the subaisteoce of 
|dantation Negroes .(which in most points of 
view is a Tatuable. though an imperfect sya- 
tem, requiring constaat vigilance and occa- 
sional relaxation) operates as an encourage- . 
meet to a most culpable degree of negligence 
in those irho aot as oTerseen pf plantattoni. 
It is the duly of the -N^ro to feed htmsolf ; 
and it is bis iaalti .it is Baid> if<he docs not takcf 
&e -DQcessacy precautions against want; the 
lystem .thus afTordiog a plaufiible, though .cer- 
tainly an insufficient apotogy> for jthe supine- 
ness, amounting to wickedness, of theoversecCf 
who, to say nothing of the common duties of 
huipanity, ought to be .prepared at all points 
Aod luid^ .omry. possible emergency, to pre- 
jer«e:theTaluable.[»'opeity confided. to his carcv 

Jifixl 'very cf>n6dept in stating an opimon,- 
thatjfamine is a. prevailing cause of the balance- 
crease of N^qes in Jamaica ; .for po proposi- 
tion is.fnoee clearly established than .this^ that 
ihe.progcess .of ■population ot depopulation in 
every country, under .&voufable.ciicumstanceS' 
.in other reacts, .will be accoidiog .to the 
abundaooe .or .the scarcity of .the meqns of 
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-subMBteace; and when I know tluit a tery 
small proportion of pr^rieton reside upon 
their plantations (proprietors being mostly ab- 
Mntees in England) ; that the care of large 
bodies of slaves is confided to persons who 
feel no interest whatever in their preservation ; 
and, in many cases, to inexperienced young' 
men, from whom ibe worst effects of 'negli- 
gence and incoDsideration may bic expected ; 
it might be possible, I concave, to trace ibe 
fluctuations in the population of some planta- 
tioos, and of depopnlatton in others, to the 
fluctuations (occai^oned by the neglect or 
good conduct of overseen) ia the abun- 
dance and scaicity of the necessary food of 
Ni^roes. 

jdly. In the present state of things T lay bnt 
Irtlle stress upon this point, namely : that eZ'- 
cnslvc labour is one of the chief checks fo 
population in Jamaica; because I sincerely 
believe that, generallj speaking, the degree of 
labour required firom the plantation N^roes, 
supposing them to be properly fed, is kept 
within the limits of fair and good regulation. 
There may be, and arc, no doubt, some in- 
stances of unreasonable exaction ; but these 
ought certainty to be considered as affording 
exceptions to the general role, and will na* 
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tunlly decrease both in ndmbCT nd decree, 
aoc<»ding to the progrcM of improrement in 
the country. 

Pertiaps young females are too much sub- 
jected to bard labour at an early and critical 
period oS tbeir lives. 

Certainly dderly and weakly peoj^ are ex- 
posfcd to the precsute of unsuitable hardships 
and fatigne during the season of crop. 

For the purpose of takii^ off a crop, all 
the Negroes of a plantation are divided into 
spe&a or watebes. Crop-time lasts^ with the 
ecception of Sunday, day and night, during 
four, £vct and sometimes six months of the 
year. Where numbers admit of it, the Negroes 
are divided into three spells, each Negro 
working one nigbt in three, with the advan- 
tage of occasional relief: where the numbers 
are insufficient, they are divided into two 
spells, each Negro working every alternate 
night, with the advantage of occasional re- 
lieC The more numerous each class is, the 
laager or more frequent is the relief afforded ; 
aitd vice Tcrsft. Accordingly, the common 
pmctice is to press all descriptions of N^roea 
r a 
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info thi service, «haliier eidtilf or ^6A.\f dv 
otherwise, foir ibt^ (lirfpose of diTiding Hi 
much as possible the fatigues of (he crop. 
Young active people go through these duties 
. with ■ cheerfuTnesS and without iftjory, -and 
even seerft to enjoy a renovation of he^kb 
and strength during this season of the year; 
but the elderly and weakly shrink from sucl^ 
fatigues, and, it must be confessed, do solfec ■ 
ihost cruelly daring s lofig-pro'tracfed cTOp^ 
under the pre&Ure of these hcftTy duties: 

I do most firmly bfelifcTc thai 4 more der 
slruclive system cbuld tidt well be devised. 
Luckily, it affects hat a small propottion of 
the Negroes; yet to a certain extent it mt»t 
affect the live^ Of some^ and reduce others, 
before th^ due time, to the condition of in-. . 
ralids; and tvhilc it becomes an aiding cause 
of the depopulatioft Of estates, the planter js 
thus exposed to the necessity of employing 
able Negroes in a variety Of useful works, 
that might othetwUe be done hy more weakly 
pcdplc. 

Should any gentleman feel as I do on tlm 
subject, he would hear with genuine satisfac- 
tion that t^m ^ three steam-mills bave lotdy 
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be«n eetabliftbed m Jasaka, by the power of 
wbtch/ icgfther with other suitable atran^ 
menis, the whole of a sugar-orop may be taken 
off without recurring to the usual harassing 
expedieirt of working the Negroes by night ; 
and they will probably, in a few years, be 
established on most plantations, and becoaje 
the meads of displacing an aiding cause of tha 
depdptthttion in this island* 

But tbodgb I state a belief that tfae.degtee of 
labour required frOm Negroes i», generally 
speaking, kept within the limits of fzir and 
good regulation ; yv*t it may be questioned 
whether the ordinary wpt-k of turning up the 
land with the hoe does not require an exer- 
tioo, eren ander good regulation, and occasion 
a »traio> especially in fertidlcs, that is hartful 
to the coDstittitions of people employed in such 
work. 

Tkt best caae-land in Jadiaica is of a stfobg 
tenacious quality, and the surface of it, in dry 
wealherj acquires the hardness of a brick. The 
labour of turning up such land with the hoe is 
not trifling ; and if it should be thought dis- 
tressidgi in any casfes, to persons of robtist 
ODDstitiitions, it becomes so in an increaM^ 
degree to feotalcs and yow^ pvdptd. 
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I am not in posseuion of an; maferiak for 
boildiog an argument on this subject, bat such 
«8 are furnished by my own plantation. 

Hie strength and texture of my land is such 
as to require eight oxen, worhtig in the yohe, 
with careful management, to plough tinee 
quarters of an acre six inches deep, in about 
eight hours, the work going on half the timo 
during the earl; part of the day, being discon* 
tinued from eleven to three, and renewed 
■gain, with fresh oxen, in the cool of the 
evening. 

Persons accustomed to minute calculation, 
wluch T do not profess to be qualified to make, 
might form some estimate irom these data 
of the intensity of labour required m working 
with the hoe, and of the effect of it upon the 
constitution of the labourer. 

I have heard it obserred, that men employed 
as coal-heavers in Ix}ndon, who must neces< 
sarily be selected for their bodily strength, are 
very short lived. 

The moat laborious and distressing duties on 
a sugar-plantation, are digging cane-holes and 
keepbg spell during crop. 
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On brecdiag penas, or grazing farms, and an 
Gofl^-plaDtations, where these datiea arc not - 
lequired, and where all the labour required if 
of a less iatiguing nature, the depopulation is 
not so remarkable as upon sugar-plaotattons i 
and though this disparity may possibly be 
traced to other causes, to which I am a 
stranger, yet I am obliged to confess, notwith> 
standing the cautious manner in which I ex- 
pressed my belief at the beginning of this 
police, that excessive labour is one of the 
preruliog causes of depopulation among the 
slaves in Jamaica, on the sugar-plantations. 

4tli. Porerty. This is so connected with the 
cause of depopulation, q>ccified under the 
head, " Subsistence," as to be hardly separable 
bom it. Yet, eren in a warm climate, there 
aie nuuiy things that are nsefiil, if not neces- 
sary, beyond the' mere article of food, particu- 
larly in the case of weakly females and children. 
Every well-conditioned Negro on a plantation 
keepa one or more pigs, and poultry, or trafficka 
in tobacco, or sells his surplus provisions at 
market, after reserving a sufficiency for hit 
family and himself. These constitute his riches; 
1^ awans of which he keeps his bouse in a good 
and decent state of repair, buys a variety of 
uaeftil as wdl as comfortable artifJes, such aa 
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flour, lice, 'fish, m^at, .clothing, &c. &C. for 
the use of hw family and dependant friends, 
besides indulging both himself and >tiicm oc- 
-canonally in oonTcnient and -yatuable vqiose. 

It is the want of lUcse severo'l advantages 
that constitutes the wretchedness of poverty ; 
which, -no doubt, may be more or less alleviated 
by tenderness and cace, or aggravated, as it 
too frequently is, by injuries and .severity, or 
Bt least by a most culpable degree of incon- 
sidcration. 

There is a peyailing disposition on the pact 
of overseers to squeeze every possible degree of 
labour from the Negroes ; no tenderness is felt 
for tliem, and no relaxation admitted of. if 
they are not working for themselves, thay must 
work for their masters. Sunday, among Chris- 
tians, .is a day Bet apart for rest; among our 
pagan slaves, it is devoted to works of indtistfy, 
-for the benefit of themselves, and ought -to be 
faithfully reserved for their exclusive use; yet 
en many plantations the mill, hi crop-time, is 
not stopped till a late hour on Sunday morniag, 
and the duties of theN^o are renewed atan 
early hour on Sunday evening. This is pot 
-fair play. Such an encroachment, if not 
injurioua to them on the ground of excessive 
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labout, is a robbery of their valuable time i it 
checks their indastiy, depresses their spirits, 
and lends, more or less, according to the con- 
dition of individual Negroes, to generate thM 
degree of misery and poverty, which is aa 
aiding cause of the depopulation of countries. 

Upon the whole, it ia an inconlroveitiblc 
proposition, that evary circumstance, which 
breaks down, or even weakens, the bodily 
frame, whether it is excessive labour or insuf- 
ficient food or poverty in any shape, naturally 
predisposes it to receive disease and renders it 
less fit to resist the attacks of it, which in this 
climate are violeiTt and most rapid in the'ic 
course. Accordingly many owners of estates 
are frequently exposed to the misfortune of 
losing valuable slaves, who are swept away Jn 
the prime of life by dysentery, pleurisy, fever, 
dropsy, &c. : and while, living at a dis- 
tance, they are unable to account for the re- 
currence of so serious a calamity, the close 
observer might trace it, in many instaoceSf 
beyond the immediate disease, to the pi^ia-< 
posing cause I have staled. 
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The hospital establishment,' on many plant- 
ations, requires much regulation. The more 
I have seen of the management and prevailing 
system on plantations, the higher have I been 
led to estimate the value of confidence, on the 
part of the slave, in his dealings with the 
overseer. There is no quality so rare, nor 
could any revolution be more beneficial than 
such a change in the sentiments, and manners, 
and praptice of the overseer, as should generate 
a proper degree of confidence in the Negro - 
towards him. The Negro is habitually, not 
naturally, distrustful; he knows from ex- 
perience he will obtain no relief if he should 
require it, and therefore he does not claim it ; 
he will submit to endure hunger, and a series 
of sufierin^, rather than expose himself to the 
diance, or, as he would think, to the certainty 
of a refusal. 

The effect of this distrust in the hospital is . 
very striking, particularly in cases where Ne- 
groes have been confined by long-protracted 
uckncsses ; and it is an evil of such magnitude 
as to require the most particular attention of 
those who have the superintendance of plant- 
ations. 
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Dk. Perkins bas established an liospifal for 
the reception of Negroes afflicted wiih the 
yawsj in the neighbourhood of Falmouth, in 
the parish of TreJawney. 

The disease called the yaws*y appears in 
ulceis over difierent parts of the body. It comes 
mostly during infancy; but sometimes it ap- 
pears in adults. It is a most loathsome disease, 
not less so than the leprosy. It is not infec- 
tious, except perhaps by contacf or inoculatitm. 
It is most difficult of cure according to the 
commoD methods of treatment, manyjpatientfl 
remaining two years and upwards under the 
influeacc of this disease. 

This subject requires consideration. The care 
of yawcy Negroes is usually confided to old 
women. Few medical men, I may almost say 
no medical men, seem to understand, or are 
willing to undertake the cure of the disease. 
The fear 'Of catching the infection, though 



* There is a very good acconnt of the nature and cure of 
dm distraqjer to be found in Medical Ss»y>, published ia 
Edii^iugb, 4to. edk. i;js, voL vi, p, 311. 
O Z 
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there is but littte cause of fear, keeps all white 
people at a distance from the infected. They 
are usually collected at a house or hut in some 
remote cprner of the plantation ; and, being 
kept out of sight, arc frequently also kept out 
pf mind. Upon some plantations, however, 
there are excellent accomoaodalions provided' 
fpr this description of paiientsi. 

They are confided, I say,.to the cqre of some 
elderly Negro woman^ who, in these cases^ 
acts in the double capacity pf doctor and nurse. 
Her practice is generally yery simple, con- 
sisting of cold ablutions, which are perfora]e4 
by soaking the ulcerated part in cold water for 
a considerable space of time, and of the ap- 
plication of the leaves of some astringent 
plants, in the form of a vegetable pouUicc, to 
the surface of the ulcers. These appllcatiojis 
have a tendency to drive in the disease ; and 
accordingly, it not only happens that the cure 
is ofieo most cruelly protracted, but the disease 
is frequently fixed upo.n the joints and bones, 
producing distorted limbs, or afflicting the 
patient long after the disappearance of the 
plcers, with the most agonizing pains. 

Dr. Perkins's mode of treatment is precisely 
|he reverse of this Negro practice.- He ad- 
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ministers aBtimoDials and otber ludorific^ 
^TiDg Ihem the free uK of the tepid batb. 

The fee, 1 think, is i/. 6s. SJ. for entrance, 
and 5/. 63. 8d. for the cure ; which, under bis 
system, is usually perrormed by Dr. Perkins in 
.six weeks or two months. 

Similar hospitals or depAts for such people 
should be established in every parish ; by 
means of vbich, under a good police and 
vigilant attention, infection might be altogether 
prevented, and this most loathsome disease ex- 
terminated, at no distant period, throughout 
the island, 



Thb white people employed upon a sugaN 
plantation, arc, one overseer, two or three 
book-keepers, and a carpenter. Upon large 
plantations, there is sometimes a cooper or 4 
mason, or both. 

The situation of a book-keeper is the first 
step in the career of a planter. His first duty is 
to take charge of the stores belonging, to tho 
plantation, of which he keeps the keys ; but 
of which he keeps do account, cith^ in bQok^ 
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oj titfaerwise. Wby he is called book-keeper 
it is no easy thing to ^y, without he is so 
called for the same reason for which Imcu$ is 
improperly said to be derived a nan hcendo. 
But I tbink there is sufHcient reason why he 
should be called by some other name, a»d that 
is, because the present name serves to mislead 
young men, who, being used to cities and 
coaDting-bouses, go out in search of com- 
mercial eaiployment, and And themselves, to 
their surprise, and contrary to their taste and 
babits, involved in agricultural pursuits; while 
plaolfitions are thus furnished with a set of 
. servants, who carry with them no useful stock 
of knowledge, and gain no more than is taught 
by the practice of the overseer, whose course 
bad been the same before them. 

Young men, bred up in this way, acquire 
but a very limited stock of knowledge; they 
Jcarn nothing beyond (he ordinary routine of 
plantation duty ; they neither think nor reflect \ 
habit not only reconciles them to, but con- 
firms them in, the belief that the established 
practice is the best; all new methods puzzle 
them; they hale innovation; they become 
prqudiced and conceited ; and, having passed 
through a sort of apprenticeship (bemselvcs, 
tbey despise the i&structioaa and, as £u a» 
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Ihey dare, resist the authority of those, whose 
properties, when arrived at the situation of 
overseers, are confided to their charge ; and it 
is probable that, if the plan for introducing 
free labourers into the West-India islands 
should ever be carried into effect, the chief ob- 
stacle to the success of it will ^rise from the 
strong prejudices and indirect opposition of pro- 
fessional planters. 

The change of name may be considered per- - 
haps as a trifling innovation ; but yet if, instead 
of book-keepers, we were to call them planters, 
a different, and perhnps a more suitable, set of 
adventurers might be encouraged to establish 
themselves in the island ; "and a better system 
introduced, by degrees, for the management 
of cattle, which is a most material concern, and 
of the cultivation of the land, which appears 
to be but very imperfectly understood. 



The system of making mannre in many parts 
of the island, if done with proper precautions, 
is admirable. Instead of making manure in 
the homestead, as in England, and then con- 
veying it into the field in carts, the practice I 
^llude to (a practice ftvourcd by the mildnes* 
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of the climate) is to establish, by moTeabtri 
posts and rails, a series of inclosures or penos, 
containing an area of half an acre or upwards, 
in difFercnt parts of the field intended to be 
brought into cultivation. Into these inclosures 
is thrown a quantity of weeds, or cane-tops, or 
green grass, partly to help to ibrm a compost 
or manure, and partly intended as fodder for 
the cattle. Into these penns the cattle of dif- 
ferent descriptions, mules, cows, oxen (amount- 
ing from loo to 350 and upwards, according to 
the magnitude of the plantation), are diiren 
every night. When -a sufHcient accumulation 
of dung and vegetable matter is thus collected 
together, the whole is turned up by the hoe, 
and laid ioto heaps to ferment and decay. The 
cattle, in the mean time, are collected in the 
adjoining penn, and so the process is carried 
on, from penn to penn, until the series is com- 
pleted. By following this method, the manure 
becomes so distributed in the field as to be 
ready to be applied to the land at a moderate 
expense of cartage ; and the cattle, by being 
shifted at intervals from penn to penn, are re* 
lieved of the inconvenience of being confined 
too long in a wet .and dirty ioclosure. 

It is reckoned that zoo beasts are scarcely suf- 
ficient to afibid manure, collected in this way. 
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for fiAy acres of plaots io the oonne of tbe 



Another method is to manure tbe land bjr 
Jbldiog catde on it. Small inclosures, which 
in this cafle are called flying penns^ are made in 
snecessiou over the whole surface of the field, 
into which the cattle are driven, as in the other 
method* but only for a shorter time. There is, 
therefore, no accumulation, the dung being 
applied, by a simpler and less expeuBive pro- 
cess, as iu the folding of -sheep in England.— 
Beasts are folded, or penned, in this manner at 
the rate of 1600, aooo, and sometimes 3000, 
for one night upon a single acre, according to 
the condition of the land, and the judgment 
(^ the overseer. 

As hcnned cattle feed chiefly io the day, and 
diew the cod during the season of night, it is 
an economical plan, in every Te^>ect, sap- 
ponng the cattle to be sufHdently fed and the 
weatber- iayearable, to make manure according 
to these systons. But, in case of ne^ect or 
insufficient pasturage, or unfarourable weatber, 
it often becomes indirectly a most expensive 
system ; and as there is no part of tbe ordinsr| 
management t>i a j^ntatioD, in which the 
want of tfaoDght and commoR reflection ii 
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more diacernible than in that which coaceras 
the maaagemeDt of cattle, the loss of them 
might, in many cases, be traced to this very 
system. . -. 

The circumstance I chiefly wish to complain 
of is, that suitable provision is not made for 
cattle according to the extent or severity ot 
their work. If oxen are worked from six ia 
the morning till mid-day, and are then turned 
to feed in a pasture where there is abundance 
of grass, it can do them no injury to confine 
Ihem during the ensuing night in the penn; 
but if, after working hard, tbey are left to walk 
qbout In an arid pasture, as is frequently the ' 
case, in search of a 6<;anty mautbful, which 
probal^Iy they do not find ; — or>. after working 
firom two till seven in the evening, they arc 
then confined witjiout 9ny interval for feeding, 
the hardship to them in that case is by no 
means trifling; particularly if it should happea 
that, through the carelessness of the cartman 
and the neglect of the overseer, the same ia< 
dividual cattle are. taken out again to woric, 
without feeding, the enduing d^y. 

The loss of beasts on many plantations i^ 
inconceivable, the causes o( which the overseer, 
if questioned, is unable to ascertain ; but which 
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is imputable, in most cases, to insufficient 
subststeuce, aggravated by neglect and bad 
maoagement, and the total want of thought 
and discrimination on the part of overBeere. 

A very little reflection would point out the 
propriety of affording the cattle an increased 
duration of time for feeding where the grass is 
dry and short, and the difficulty of collecting 
it proportionably great. — A very little reflection 
also might point out the absurdity and waste of 
valuable property committed, by adhering too 
closely to a system which exposes them to the 
alternate evils of hard labour and starvation ;— 
but the reason of the thing is seldom thought 
of; the established practice is the established 
law ; OTor in tbis, as in a variety of instances, 
becomes perpetuated, and destruction to the 
interests of the planter the certain conse- 
quence. 

Under such circumstances common sense re- 
quires, that the cattle should not be penned at 
all, or otherwise abundantly supplied, with - 
grass, which they seldom are; the grass distri- 
buted in the penns being generally small in 
quantity, and mostly trodden under foot, in 
pursuance of system or by accident, and con- 
verted into soil. 

H a 
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Hunger and bard woA at one and the same 
time are more tbao can be endured by any 
animal. Subsistence is the necessary means of 
supporting life, and the source of all productive 
labour, both in beast and man ; and it is only 
by attending to these simple and obvious doc- 
trines, as a leading prindple, that the oTcrseer 
can expect to establish a certain course of sue* 
cessful management in this important depart- 
ment of bu duty. 



£vB>T nuuiubcturer of sugar knows that 
lime ia used (as being the most suitable alkali) 
in the process of maldng aagar. Its use is to 
decompose the joicc of the sugar-cane, and 
thereby to admit of an easy separatioa of her- 
~ baceous matter from the saccharine matter, by 
the evaporation of which the crystals of sugar 
and syrup, called molasses, axe prpduoed. 

Ac(;ording to the eatabliabed process, lime is 
admit)iBteiedtotbecaoe*liquoriQa warm state i 
that is, while the fire is acting^apOD the veaiel 
iq which the liquor ia contained. This vessel 
is called the clarifiA ; in wlaA a process is car- 
ried on by means of heat, at a tempcc^ure be- 
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low tbe point of ebullttioD, for throwing up the 
herbaceous matter tn a mass to the surface of 
ifae clarifier. The saccharine inatler is then, at 
a given period, drawn off in a clear state, by 
means of a cock inserted in the lower part of 
the clarifier, and carried into evaporating ves- 
sels to undergo the ordinary process. 

A different method bas been lately pracltsed, 
by many planters, with considerable success, 
which is principally experienced in Ihe im- 
proved quality of the sugar, both in strength 
of grain and fineness of colour. 

This process is distingtiisbed by the term 
•' CeJd lemperingf*' according to, which the 
lime is' administered to the cane-liquor in a 
cold state in a vessel, contrived. for that pur- 
pose, called the receiver ; to which no fire is 
applied during any part of this early process. 
k requires an increased quantity (amounting, 
in most cases, to an additional one fourth) of 
lime to effect a proper decomposition of the 
cane-juice by this cold method. The separa- 
tion of the herbaceous matter is performed by 
Mbsideoce ; and at the expiration of fifteen or 
twenty minutes the clean saccharine liquor is 
fit to be drawn off by cocks suitably placed in 
the receiver. It then is passed into the clarifier 
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to undergo a second depuration by heat (without 
aoy further treatment with Hme), previous to 
lis being passed into the evaporating coppers 
to be reduced to a state of sugar. 

By this prodsss the -quality of the sugar, in 
most cases, becomes improved ; which improve- 
ment may depend upon the more complete de- 
composition of the cane-juice by an iocreased 
quantity of lime, or on the facilities afforded 
by the prolongation of the process for sepa- 
rating the pure saccharine liquor from all ex- 
traneous matter. 

I have made several experiments to ascertain 
the effect of Hme in preserving cane-juice in a 
cold state from putrefaction, and have found, 
that the quantity required to produce the ne- 
cessary decomposition in that state (that is, one 
fourth in addition to the quantity required for 
the same purpose when the liquor is in a warm 
state) will, in most cases, be sufficient to pre- 
serve it for about eight hours; an increased 
dose of lime will preserve it for a longer, or in- 
deed any indefinite time; but then the sugar 
becomes discoloured, or unfit for the purposes 
of the. manufacturer. 
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rDie value of this fact is to prove that^ with 
adequate machinery, such as a sIcam-engiDe or 
water-mill or a mullipliciljr of cattle-mills, 
the whole business of pressing canes may be 
performed during the day, and a store of liquor 
laid up, without risk of loss^ to supply the 
boiling-house during night ; by which the 
Negro may in many cases be relieved of one 
of his most distressing duties^ at the trifling 
expense of a few additional receivers ; and the 
planter indemnified for the increased expense 
by the diminution of the causes of depopuU" 
t^on of his Negroes. 



According to the latest survey by Robin- 
8oD> there are 0,^114,262 acres of land in this 
island; of which, according to the same au* 
thority, 809,450 acres are in a state of cultiva- 
tion. ■ A great part of the island is moun- 
iainouSj and the mountainous part of it chiefly 
clothed with woo(). 

In some places the soil is rich and very fer- 
tile, and of indefinite depth ; particularly in 
those places where it appears to have been 
made by the depD^oQ of mod from mera. 
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In other places the soil varies both in depth 

and quality ; but, where it appears to be made 

exclunvely by the decomposition of vegetable 

matter, the depth is from five to seven inches. 

The substratum is sand, or clay, or lotm* 
or marl. 

AH lands are in the possession of ladtvi- 
duals, who pay a quit-rent to the crown and 
a, land-tax towards defi3}'tng the expenses of 
the island. 

Since the abolition of the slave-trade land 
is become less valuable in every part of the 
island, and in' many (I may say, with a refer- 
ence to the disproportion of thecuhivated to 
the uncultivated land, skost) parts is no longer 
of any value whatever ; but at a time when 
there ia literally no sale'fbt land, except in 
very choice utnatkHU, it it no easy task to 
make any definite or satisbctory stateoKot on 
this subject. 

Previously to the abolition of the slave- 
trade, the lands formerly belonging to the Tre- 
lawney Maroons were sc^ by a^ctioQ in lots ; 
mme of which brought more than twenty 
shillings per acre, while aomc were told aa 
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low as ltd shillings per acrc.-^This is moun- 
tain-land, and useful only for piovisioDB and 
timber. 

In situations too remote to admit of its 
being useful to old-established plantations 
either for provisions or timber, I apprehend the 
same description of land wonld not now be 
saleable at any price i and, indeed, nothing can 
more strongly justify this belief than this single 
&ct that, according to tbe latest returns made to 
the Assembly in Jamaica, no less than 87,470 
acres of land bod, within the preceding twelve 
months, been forfeited or abandoned by indi- 
Tiduals, to escape the payment of land-tax, 
which is no more than three-pence per acre I 

Whether the woods^ of the interior parts 
nay not become valuable in the event of a 
WIT with the United Slates is a question I shall 
not at present consider. 



Theks are four species of cane' in cultivation 
in Jamaica ; namely, the old-established cane, 
now called, by way of distinction, the Creole 
eaati the Bourbon % the riband; the violet ^ 
or transparent. There are besides, I havo 
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heard, one or two other sorls, which I have 
never seen, and of which 1 have oo know- 
ledge. 

The Cresie cane is now nearly extinct. 
There are none to be found, I believe, 
throughout the island, except in the parishes 
of Trelawney and St. James; and in these pa- 
rishes there are but fewj yet this sort of cane 
possesses somevaluablequalities; for though it 
is of a moderate size, the juices of it are rich, 
atKl it produces sugar ofa superior grain. It is 
certainly much more limited in point of pro- 
ductiveness, because it is of a smaller growth 
and capacity than the other canes for which it 
has been abandoned ; but the foliage is iarge 
and nourishing, and affords an excellent and 
abundant fodder for cattle ; while the vege- ' 
table matter of the decayed leaves, . which it 
returns to the soil, affords a most valuable 
manure and gives it a precedence, in that re- 
spect, in point of value, over other descriptions 
of canes. 1 have heard a most respectable 
planter state an opinion, that the vegetable 
matter, given back annually by thia sort of 
cane to the soil, amounts to a very large pro- 
portion of the matter taken up by the plant, 
in the progress of its growth. 
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I place much dependance on this opinion ; 
lor tbtNigh it may not be founded on any actual 
experiment, according to the best method o£ 
philosophical investigation, nor on much ana- 
logy or reasoning, I Icnow it is fbonded on the 
long, unwearied, and accurate observations of 
one of the most enlightened planters in Ja> 
maica ; and if it be true, according to the opi- 
nions of Senebier, Ingenhouz, Saussure, Mr. 
Davy, and others *, that the leaves of vege* 
tables take in carbonic acid gas fi'oni the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, decomposing it, and re- 
taining carbon ; and that, according to the 
opinions of Hassenfratz -|-, solution of carbon, 
or the matter of decayed vegetable and animal 
substances in a state of solution, is the food 
which plants absorb by the roots frcnn the 
soil (which opinions combined together present 
the simplest and most rational account of the 
growth of vegetables, and stand recommended 
by the authority of the best modern chemists), 
it is very intelligible how the Creole cane, pos- 
sessing the qualities I have enumerated, in the 
present exhausted condition of most lands in 
Jamaica, that have been enfragcd in a long 

* See Recherchfs sur I'lnfliicnce de la Liuniere Mjlaire, 
{jar J. Scoebier. Sec also Annalci dc Chimie, i. io8. Ibid. 
1. i>s. 

t iDtd, liv. 64. 

I a 
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bourse ef trial and unfair cultiTatioa, becomes 
a caue of very great comparalive superiority 
and Talue. 

The Bourhon cane has been established in 
Jamaica within the last fifteen years. This, 
species of cane is large, and, at its first intro- 
duction into the island, was very productive. 
The roots are strong and fibrous, shooting out 
horizontally, and near the surface of the 
ground. The leaves are few, and not rich, 
and, consequently, afford but a scanty, and, 
comparatively, a poor foddering for cattle. 

Where the soil is new and rank, this cane 
grows most luxuriantly, and yields sugar in 
very large quantities. An acre of land will 
in some places produce four tons of sugar, and 
two hundred and fifty or more gallons of rumi 
which may fairly be valued at one hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling — au immense return for a 
single acre of land ! fiut in land of an ordinary 
degree of fertility this caoe has, through a sort 
of inadvertency on the part of planters, ham 
the occasion of much mischief to most planta- 
tions ; that is to say, it has taken more from 
the land than the planter cither possessed the 
means, or perceived the necessity of supplying 
in the form of manure. Tlie land has coa«e- 
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t^cntly been anduly iiqpOTerisbed ; the cane 
IB said to be dimiDiEhcd in size ; and now it is 
a daily complaint in the mouths of planters, 
that the Bourbon cane, from which great 
wealth has been flowing for a long course of 
years into their pockets, is now degenerated in 
its character, and, with fewer good qualities 
than the old Creole cane, does not now yield 
HMM'e than an equal quantity of sugar. 

This last fact is correctly stated. But it is 
said, I St, That it does not throw up strong 
and numerous shoots, even with the help of 
dung, in the rafom or after-growth ; and that* 
consequently, after the cut in plants, or first 
growth, it fails to pay the planter in sncceed- 
ing years for the expenses of cultitration. 

zdly. That for these reasons it becomes ne. 
(xssary to establish annually a most extensive 
field of plants for the sake of making an or^- 
nary crop ; the expenses of which are great, 
while the duly becomes most fatiguing to the 
slaves; and (he multiplied inconTeniences, in 
respect to the distribution of labour and other- 
wise, are most hurtful (o the interests of the 
Ranter. 

3dly, That it poisom the land, and disqua' 
lifies it for cntertainiug the Creole cane. 
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J shall DOt attempt to disprove soy part of 
this statementj leaving the proof of the affinn- 
atire to those who may choc^e to take the 
trouble to maintain it ; but content myaelf 
with denying one important part of it, namely, 
iiat this eane, even with the help of manure, wUI 
not threw up strortg and rmmerous shoots in tie ra> 
toon. Jt appears to me that the diificulties stated 
lie in a very short compass, and the reason^ li 
not Ihe remedy, may be explained in > very 
iew words. 

^ The BoarboDi in comparison with the 
Cteole cane, may be called a tree. It na- 
turally deprives the earth m the progress of 
its growth of a large quantity of nourishing 
matter, and, wherever establislied, has actually 
served to fill the pockets of the planters with 
gold. 

Owing to the moderate foliage and vat of 
its top, this cane, as has been noticed, affords 
but little vegetable matter to make a compost 
or manure ; and if it happens that, from the 
want of cattle on a plantation, and a conse* 
quent scarcity of animal dung, or the want of 
agricultural knowledge, or of a judicious sys- 
tem in the planter, the cane is left to grow 
wUbout a corresponding quantity of manure 
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to assist it in its growtb, the effect must nata- 
nlly be such as the planters here complain of; 
namely, the cane will be small in size ; its 
productivenesB, both in the _first and second 
^wth» will immediately be affected, and the 
land become progressively and rapidly deferti- 
lized ; or, in plainer words, good for nothing, 
bnt as m. foundation on which to erect a system 
of more judicious Aanagemrat. 

This description of cane, with all its imputed 
foalts, must still, in my humble opinion, under 
careful management, be considered as a Ta- 
loable acquisition. Its superior • size alone 
should always give it value, inasmuch as it 
would enable the judidous planter to act with 
good effect upon the grand agricultural prin- 
dpie of endeavouring to make the greatest 
possible returns at the least possible expense 
of labour, and 6x}m the least possible extent 
of soil ; while it would consequently disen- 
gage some Indefinite surfoce of land from the 
service of the cane, to be employed in other 
bene6cial ways. 

When the planter wishes to establish this 
cane upon old-cultivated land, he should be 
very careful not to extend his plant beyond the 
means he may possess of 8«ppl}ing it abun- 
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daotly yfiih manure. Let him give manunr 
according to the nature of the particular sort 
of cane, and id proportion to the returns the 
Bame sort of oane ought to yield in fertile 
soils. Let his maxim always be (a maxim of 
universal application in agricuhure), to obtain 
the greatest possible gain from the least pos- 
sible extent of ground. This may be matter 
of calculation in some case^ and in all cases 
may be made the subject of experiment. Let 
his plants be few, but let them be kept in 
high condition [ let his raioom, if they requite 
it, be duoged upon the stock ; to prevent the 
inconveniences stated with respect to the dis> 
tribulion of labour, let him confine the busi- 
ness of pian/ing canes to the fall season of 
the year, previous to the commencement of 
crop; let him abandon the system of esta- 
blishing a spring-plant * ; so that there may be 
no hindcr^nce to the pressing claims upon the 
industry of -the planter for the destruction of 
weeds, &c. at that critical season of the year i 
but to make amends for this apparent sacrifice, 
let him carefully manure bis ratoons (which 
may he done when mote pressing duties are 



* Tix sprin£-[dant is that which is established ia (he 
qtring of the year i and the fell-pknt is that which is esta> 
Uished betweeo October and Chiittmu. 
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discharged), cleaning and supptyiitg the place 
of decayed or feeble stocks, with acw or more 
Iieahhf ones. 

This system has been recommended to mc 
by the experience and the constant practice of 
a most judicious and enlightened planter. It 
may not suit particular situations, but, tfnai- 
v^ in a general veajf I have no hesitation to 
affirm, that the Bourbon cane, under such a 
system, wilt grow strong and healthy in the 
latoon as well as in the plant, the juices will 
be rich and full of sugar; and, with all the 
adrantages of a judicious distribution of la- 
bour, the land, like the land in other coun- 
tries, may be brought into a state of actual 
and progFcssive improvement ; hut it canoot 
be insisted on too much, that, without the 
planter should possess the means or the in- 
dustry necessary for providing and applying 
manure in extraordinary quantities, this sort of 
cane ought to be abandoned as unfit to be es- 
tablished on any excepting land of great na- 
tural strength and fertility. 

The riband or slriped cane is no longer cul- 
tivated by judicious planters. The riud is 
hard, and occasions too much resistance in the 
mill ; the juices are not abundant ; but the 
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sugar produced from it is of a £ne quality; 
the foliage is large, and aflbrds good subsist- 
eoce for cittUe ; the roots, unlike those of tbe 
Bourhon cane, strike deep into tbe earth; con- 
sequently this cane is but little afFccted by the 
influence of dry weather. 

But the violet or transparent cane possesses 
all tbe good, without any of the objeciionable, 
qualities of the riband cane. The rind is 
soft, and Ihe joints are long, a peculiarity that 
admits of pressure in the mill with a moderate 
degree of fatigue to the callte, and of strain 
upon the machine ; the juices are abundant, 
and the sugar produced, in general, of supe- 
rior quality both in grain and colour; the fo- 
liage is sufficiently abundant and sod, and not 
furnished, like the Bourbon and the Creole 
canes, with spicula or cane-itch : its roots are 
not strong and fibrous, like the Creole and the 
Bourbon ; they arc slender and very nume* 
rous, striking deep into the ground, so as to 
equal tbe riband cane in its character of escap- 
ing the bad effects of dry weather. 

This sort of cane appears to nic to be pecu-. 
liarly suited to estates where tlic soil is deep, 
anJ its natural fertility has hitherto required no 
assistance from manure, but where, from the 
peculiar growth and long- continued cultivation 
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of the Boiirlion cane, the surfaci: of the Boil 
has been exhausted hy frequent crops. 

Tlie value of this sort of cane is well known 
and doly appreciated in the district- called 
Plantain-garden River, and would be a most 
valuable acquisition in the pariah of Vere, a 
parish that is much affected by droughts, as 
well as in many other parts, and quite unob* 
jedionable in every respect throughout the 
island. 



It is dif&calt to conceive that any tatioaat 
objection can be made to the useofthe plough 
in 'the cultivation of level lands, or even lands 
(tf an opdinary degree of declivity, in any 
country. But, as some objections have .been 
made to the introduction of this simple and 
valuable instrument on the plantations of- Ja- 
maica, it is prrsumable, frimd faeie, that the 
objections are well founded, and that the 
planters, whose interests are at stake, are the 
best judgesof the utility of it. 

I have heard it said, ist. That the plough 
breaks the gram of the soil, and thereby doe<i 
it a serious injury: zdly. That by turning up 
the land, and exposure to the icorcbing in- 
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fluencc of the bud, an evaporalioD of the 
earthy and nitrous salts takes place, and U^' 
fertility of it becomes thereby materially dimt- 
uisbed ; 3dly. That the expense of labour, 
added to (he destructioD of cattle emplc^ed in 
working the plough, amoants to a greater sum 
thau the value of the labour that need be ex- 
pended, according to the established practice^ 
in this branch of husbandry. 

Id answer to the first objection, I can ooly 
say, that it is barely intelligible, and inasmuch 
as it is intelligible, it is not true: for, sup* 
posing the minute division of the clods c^ 
earth to be hurtful to the fertility of the soil 
or to the growth of plants, the plough, in 
point of ^iact, would not break the muses 
more mii^ntely than the hoe, and on that 
ground there can be no rational objection to it. 

A» td the Mcaad objection, thioc important 
facts should be established on the basis of ex- 
periment before the sentence of condemnation 
Is passed upon an instrument of such acknow- 
ledged importance in the husbandry of other 
countries. It should be made out distinctly, 

isf. That soil (properly bo called) abounds 

in tartly and mtr<ms saltft 
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tdly. That these saJu, under whatever 
name, arecsBcnt^l to the growth of plants. 

3dlj, That tbe suo, at the highest tempera- 
ture in these latitudes, cao, according to the 
known laws of heat, take up salts of any de- 
Kription; or does, according to the best opi- 
niona of experimental a^culturitts, deprive 
the earth of any fertUaang sahstance whatever. 

Certainlyt under present circaoHtances, it 
is become a most interesting subject, and, as I 
am not aware that it- has been treated with a 
view to West Indian husbandry by any dis- 
tingnishcd writer, I shall endeavour to throw 
aome light upon tbe subject, by collecting, in 
a compendious way, such SaxA* and experi- 
ences as the chemist and the agriculturist may 
appear to have added to the stock of know- 
ledge on tlus subject. 

Let the subject be presented in any shape, 
or in any point of view, it imtnrally resolves 
itself into two distinct preblenn :— 

Whrt is the food of plants ? 

Does heat, at any temperatitie withm th« 
trebles, so act upon rtie food of plants, as to 
change or dissipate its Fertilizing qualities ? 
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{Vhal is the food of plants? 

Soil is land considered as the baais> iD which 
is deposited the food, of vegelalioD. 

To discover the food of plants, it is necessary 
to examine the nature and proponion of the 
substances iu which they grow, and of those 
which they themselves contain. 

Several substances ate found in soil, that arc 
not detected in vegetables j and, vice vcrs&t 
there are several substances io vegetables that, 
6pon accurate analysis, are not found in soils. 

The only substances that are common to soil 
and vegetables are water, coal or oarbonaceoua 
matter, different earths, and salts. 

These therefore are, more or less, thp true 
food of vegetables. 

At an early period, when agriculture derived 
but little, if any, benefit from the labours of 
the chemist, it was a received opinion, that * 
earth was the only food of all vegetable pro- 
ductions. Tull was the father of this theory, 
nhich, like most theories founded on conjee 
ture, has not stood the test of experiment ; for' 
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it is now ascertained that plants oontaio a very 
small proportion of earth ; that it is cot neces- 
sarily a component part of vegetable matter, 
nor employed in the fonnation of themj except 
perhaps for purposes of secondary value. 

Anclber set of a|rricolturi8ts contended, 
that certain sal/s and oi/s contained in the soil, 
or which it might be made to contaiti, con- 
stituted the nourishing matter of' plants; — a 
doctrine that was equally fonnded on conjeo 
ture, and as little acknowledged by the experi- 
mental philosopher. 

Oily secretions are certainly known to exist 
in maoy plants ; but they are evidently the pro- 
duct of some chemical change in v^etation, 
and are not derived in their oily state from the 
soil ; for oil drawn into the bodies of plants by 
the roots, or spread over their leaves, is de- 
structive of vegetable life, as has beeo proved 
by tbe experiments of Bonnet and others. 

Mr. Kirwan, in his Treatise on Manures, 
does not even enumerate oils as one of the 
foods of plants. 

Saline compounds found in soils are very 
few, and in quantities so small, that they arc 
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rarely to be dlscorercd. Tbey are piinctpally 
muriat of aoda (or commoo salt), sulphat of 
magnesia (or Epsom salt), muriat and sulpbat 
of potasb» nitrate of lime, and the mild alka- 
lies. 

Though one or more of these salts frequently 
enter into the composition of some vegetaUe 
substances, tli^y are by no oieans found in all ; 
por in any in siich prop(»ltons as tg admit of 
their being comodered as a necessary aliment to 
"v]daott. 

From the soluble nature of salts, it is not 
possible that they c6uld long rcanain without 
being washed away by.the rains. 

Andre and Farmentier, two very diligent 
French chemists, ascertained that the richest 
foils contained no salts whatever; but they 
found a small quantity in recently applied 
manure. 

In some cases common sea-salt, used with a 
•uitable degree of caution, has appeared to in- 
crease the fertility of rich land ; but the 'bene- 
ficial effects, that have been found to result 
from the use of it, seem to have been occa- 
uooed indirectly by its power of destroying 
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noxious insects, and in that sense it might be 
applied as a valuable ingredient in the cultiva- 
tion of canes, wherever the borer has been 
found to commit exlensice depredations. On 
poor barren ground, however, it either has no 
efiect, or is pernicious. 

The effect of salt on land probably stands in 
opposition to that of lime, the use of which 
ficems to be to hasten pulrefaction, by taking 
up the acid matter of vegetable substances, by 
which the putrefactive fermentation is retarded ; 
— whereas the properties of salt arc antiseptic, 
and are known by common experience to resist 
the putrefactive process. 

Salts therefore are generally hurtful to the 
growth of plants, except in very minute quan- 
tities ; when at the best they are harmless, or 
serve merely as a condimentum or stimulant 
to vegetation. 

Water, from which its consliluent parts, 
oxygen and hydrogen, or inflammable matter, 
arc supplied, and soluble carbon, together with 
■Imospheric air, which contains the above sub- 
stances in a gaseous state, in a diHerent slate 
of combination, are now considered as the only 
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necessary and (he almost exclusive nourishing 
matter of vegetables; and it is the mode of 
combination of these substances in an almost 
infinite variety of proportions which constitutes 
the different sorts of vegetable life. 

It may not be out of place to state, that 
maQufactured sugar, according to Lavoisier*, 
contains 

64 parts of oxygen 
aS parts of carbon 
8 parts of hydrognn 



The food of plants is administered in two 
different ways : — ist, By the leaves, which ab- 
sorb and decompose atmospheric air, retaining 
water and carbon, and evolving oxygen gas: 
2dIy,By the roots, which receive the nourishing 
matter from the soil in a state of solution. 

The small-leaved plants absorb the least at- 
TDOspheric air, and are more entirely dependant 
upon the soil for the suitable means of their 
growth. On the other hand, those plants 

* Thompson's Chemiitiy, vol. r, p. 36. 
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which present a large surface of leaf to the 
atmosphere, absorbing atmospheric air in larger 
proportions, are found to deprire the land of 
its fertilizing matter in proportionably a less 
degree. 

Some plants, particularly such as grow upon 
rocky places, lire almost entirely npon water 
and carbonic acid gas, or the nourishing matter 
Ihey derive from the atmosphere ; and perhaps 
the ttoeet poUloe, and cassava or manioc, 
which grow luxuriantly on soil of poor or in- 
different quality, maybe indebted chiefly to the 
atmosphere for the means of their growth. 

The knowledge of this fact may afford a rule 
io the planter for selecting the cane-plants most 
suitable to the condition of his land; and it 
may encourage him to bring again some of his 
waste lands, which arc supposed to be worn 
out and no longer useful, into a state of pro> 
ducfiveness, by the cultivation of difierent sorts 
•f pvovisioas. 

Upon the same principle, it Is proper to cau- 
tion the planter against the common practice of 
trath'mg hight ot stripping the trash and r&i 
duadant leaves too iodiscriminalely fi-om his 
canea at an early period of their growth, 
t % 
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Tlic nourishing matter derived from the soil 
ty the roots are water, and its constituent 
parts; and a coaly carbonaceous matter, which 
is the product of decayed vegetables aod of 
animal dung. 

Tliis coaly or carbonaceous matter is admi- 
nistered ill a state of solution •, approaching 
perhaps to a gaseous state ; and if we reflect on 
the great expansibility of fluids by heat, and the 
easy manner in which they may be supposed to 
be admitted into the minute pores of the roots 
in their most expanded state, we might pro- 
bably be able to account, in a satisfactory man- 
Dcr, (or tlie rapid growth of plants in hothouses 
and tropical climates, or in more northern cli- 
mates during the hot season of the year. 

Does Heat, at arrf temperatare lo'tli'm the 
tropics, so act rtpon the food of plants as to 
change or dissipate its fertiiizing qualities? 



* According to this doctrine, every solvent mast be a vk- 
'liable ingredient as manure. Hydrogen or inflammable 
nu:ter is probably tlie solvent of itiis. coaly substance, and 
die re fore" the refuse from stills, after distillation of spirits^ 
conicnonly known in Jamaica by the name of damler, should 
be carefully preserved to be mixed with -the co*ipo« or 
dung-heap, or diiitributedasa dresung on the toil. — I know, 
by experiment, that Jiatjtr is a most valuable ipaoiiK, 
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We hare seeo that salts are no necessary part 
of the food of vegetables ; but, on the con- 
trarf, that, if any thing, they are rather inju- 
rious to Tc^elatioo. In a -state of crystals 
they must necessarily be harmless ; — it is only 
in a state of solution that they can perform any 
powerful change ; and as the effect of water 
upon salts is to reduce them to a state of solu- 
tion, and of heat to evaporate the saline so- 
lution till it arrives to a concrete or cr}'3tallized 
state, it follows that the rays of the sun, at the 
highest known temperature, roust be beneficial 
to the growth of vegetables in soil which may 
happen to abound in any saline matter ; — nor, 
if it were otherwise, would any degree of ar- 
tificial heat, however high, be sufficient to de- 
compose or dissipate salt that would not at th? 
same time be destructive of all animal life. 

The doctrine, therefore, that salts are the 
fertilizing principle, and that the heat of the 
sun is destructive of this fertility, however sanc- 
tified by prescription, appears to be no longer 
tenable on any satisfactory authority; and the 
planter must discover, that exposure to the 
solar rays in these latitudes is hurtful to the fer* 
tility of the soil in some other way, before he 
can be justified, as an econoniisf, in refusing 
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to use the plough in the cultiTation of his 
plantation. 

Unfortunately, the state of agriculture in 
tropical climates is at a low ebb. — No aids are 
iurnished by the progress of science and ex- 
periment, as in the diiferent countries of Europe, 
for pursuing inquiries of this nature; and 
though Mr. Arthur Young has collected the 
opinions of Mr. Martin, of Antigua,' and others, 
as well as of intelligent travellers, who state an 
opinion, that in hot climates the fertility of the 
soil is impaired by the scorching influence of 
the solar rays, yet the .question is by no means 
disposed of in a philosophical manner, nor hare 
r been .able to discover that we possess any 
belter help than that afforded by analogy and 
reasoning to guide us in attempting to resolve 
this diiHcult and interesting problem. 

The mean temperature of the low lands near 
the coast in St. Domingo, is 8i*; and at 
Tivoli, a mountainous situation in the same 
island, it is 74**. This agrees nearly with Mr. 
Bryan Edwartk* Estimate, and may be taken 
as the standard temperature in similar situations 

* See Kirwsm's Estimate of Temperature. 
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within the tropics, from the month of June to 
t^ moDth of November inclusive. 

The mean temperature of England during 
the suoimet months, according to Mr. Kir* 
orao's Estimate, is 60" ; there being no less 
than a difference of zi* between the tempe- 
rature of the coast of St. Domingo and that of 
the latitude of London in the hottest season of 
the year ; and it may therefore be thought that 
no analogy can be Cound in the modes of hus- 
bandry most suitable to each climate. But the 
intensity of heat is probably of much less vslue^ 
in considering this subject, than might at first 
view be supposed. Mr. Halley has proved, 
that, making allowance for the intervention of 
fogs and mountains of ice, the hottest weather 
might, in summer-time, take place even under 
the poles, the duration of the sun's light more 
than compensating for the obliquity of iia 
direction ; for it is evident, that a weak force, 
acting for a long time, may produce as great, 
or a greater effect than a stronger force acting 
for a shorter time *. 

In England, the system of summer- fallowing 
requires that the soil should be exposed to the 

* See Kinnn's Estimate of Tempenture, p. |, 
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solar rays, during the hottest season of the 
year, ia a state of very minute division. Mr. 
Young condemns this system, and, with many 
other practical farmers, prefers the method of 
cleaning land by green crops, as a measure of 
economy, and with a view to the increased 
productiveness of the land ; but the system of 
fallowing is as old as the days of Hesiod and 
Homer j it has been practised in Europe from 
the earliest periods ; nor is there reason to 
believe that lands, otherwise carefully attended 
to, have lost any part of their fertility under 
this «ystcm ; thoagh the question remains still 
to he decided, whether of the two, the 'system 
of summer- fallowing is, or is not, the preferable 
method. 

Mr. Young enumerates a long list of facts, 
communicated by intelligent farmers, to esta- 
blish the beneficial practice of paring and burn- 
ing • ; a process which is necessarily accom- 
plished by subjecting the surface of the soil to 
an intense degree of artificial heat. The fer- 
tility, produced by this practice, is surprising; 
and though I do not bring forward this fact as 
« decisive argument to disprove the statement I 



•Aonals, of Agriculture, vol. xliii-p. ijjetsnj. 
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wish to combat> because it may be said, (tiat 
whatever Ihe soil may lose by the escape of 
valuable gaseous bodies is more tlian com- 
pensated by the earbonaceous fertilizing matter 
produced by the act of combustion ; it yet 
affords a consideration of much Talue, when 
the question turns upon the disuse of such an 
instrument as the plough, upon merely hypo- 
\hctical grounds. 

It certainly is a subject of infinite conse- 
qtaence to the planter, as well as the European 
farmer, to consider whether any, and what 
part, of the food of plants, contained in the soil, 
passes off in a gaseous state while the land ia 
subjected to the process of ploughing. It is 
certainly a subject on which but little is known. 
Mr. Naesmyth • repeatedly evaporated dung- 
juice in shallow vessels, in the sun and in a 
sand heat. The phlegm only seemed to eva- 
porate, the carbonaceous matter beitig left 
concrete at the bottom of the vessels. This 
matter dissolved easily in water, and, when 
poured to the roots of plants, excited a vigors 
Dus growth. At one time he collected a little 
of the steun, raised by the sand heat, in a 



* Elements of Agriculture, p. 458. 
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dean maslia cloth. The temperature, in this 
Cise, could not have been lower than 212.^ yet 
the steain so collected did not s.eem to difrer in 
cplour or taste froip common rain- water. 
This experiment throws considerable light 
upon (he subject, and woqid lead to, an iq- 
fcrence, a foriiofii that noneofthecarbooaceoui 
food of plantd does pass off by exhalation, 
■when exposed to the infl(jence pf the SQlap 
rays. 

But we all know that water isi eTaporable 
by beat, without leavtogany residue whatever; 
and as water is a necessary aliiaent of vegetable 
life, yilhout wbicb no plant whatever will 
groWi the deprivation of it> in situations where 
xnotsturfi is 'riot adequately furnished in the 
forai of rains and dew, is the lois of pne of thp 
c^uKS o( fertility. 

The solar ray^, therefore, in the poilheni 
diroatcs, do not appear to deprive the soil of 
any fertilising matter whatever, excepting 
viMer,. \yh)ch may he restored by irrigation, ot 
raio^j :Or dew ; nor is there sufficient reason 
tft beJieve that the intensity of heat, niithin the 
tropics, does inore than deprive the soil of pro- 
porttonabTy a greater quantity of this necessary 
inpisture } yet the subject, philosophically con- 
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Itdefcd, 18 obscure, and inrolved in some 
degree of difficulty. The opinions of a sciolist 
must therefore be delivered with becoming 
diffidence; but still I cannot help believing 
that the objections, if founded on experience, 
are made, not to the instrument itself but, to the 
InjadlciouB use of it. If the planter commit 
the absurdity of ploughing up his land and 
planting it in canes during the dry season of 
die year, or in situations where the climate it 
adverse to this operation at the most favourable 
Kason, bis plants will probably grow in such 
a manner as to denote the want of fertility in 
the soil) but the failure in the growth in such 
a case, is imputable to lb6 want of judgment 
in the planter, and not to the instrument he 
may happen to employ. 

I have thus attempted to discuss this subject 
in a fuller manner than may appear necessary 
to many readet^ in the hopes of leading the 
ibinds of planters, to the consideration of the 
irtiportance of establishing llicir practice in 
agriculture on the basis of science and experi-> 
mcnt; and of avoiding the common error 
of assuming hypothesis for fact ; an error ' 
which is frequently productive of loss, and ia 
Always a hindrance to the progress of improve- 

M 2 
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meat*; ofberwise it might more easily have 
been disposed of by the following consider- 
a(ions. 

The system of summer-faltowiag, as it is 
practised in Englaod, is no part of the com- 
mon husbandly in Jamaica. The usual way 
m to form the cane-holes and to plant the 
canes with all possible expedition ; and there i« 
nothing to prevent the adherence to this prac- 
tice, whether the cane-holca be made by the 
hoe or by the plough. The only exposure of 
the soil that I know of, that need be occasioned 
in either case, is that which is absolutely na- 
cessary for the establishment of the cane in 



^For more minute iaformatba on the pointi touched 
upon in rhe preceding pages, see Kirwan on Manures; 
Recherches sur I'lnfluence de la Lumicre solaire, &c. par |. 
Sencbier; Annates de Chimie, tome L p. loS, and tome I. 
p. 135. See also three internting M^moires by Hasienfrats, 
in the Annates de Cttitnie, tom, iv. and a M^ure by Uunn- 
boldt, turl' Absorption de I'Oxiggne par les Tetres simple?, e^ 
son Influence dans la Culture du Sol, Ann. de Chimie, 
tom. xxix. p. t sj. See atso Toung's Annats of Agriculture 
and'Nacsmyth'iBlements of Agriculture^ pwsim; and par- 
ticularly Mr. Davy's elegant Course of Lectures on ibc 
Chemistry of Agriculture, which contain much valuable 
mat^ and happy illustration, and will, it ii to be hoped, be 
presented to the pubJic at no disUnt period. 
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Ibe soil. The canes are planted in trenches, 
each trench being two feet wide, and the 
centre of each trench four feet distant from (he 
centre of (he adjoining trench. These, accord- 
ing to the prevailing practice, are made with . 
ihe hoe; and, in places, where the land is 
strong and hard, this wori^ is the most labo- 
rious pnt of the Negroes' duty. If it weredone 
with the plough^ the following imethods might 
be practised. In moist climates, where the 
rains can be depended on, the whole surface 
of (he soil might be ploughed up to advantage 
in regular furrows, and, being left to pulverize 
for a suitable space of time, might afterwardf 
be fashioned into regular trenches with the 
hoc. According to this method, I calculate 
that the labour of the Negro might, in lands 
of moderate strength and texture, be dimi- 
nished at least in (he proportion of four to 
one. It is (bis method that isobnoxious lo.the 
professional planter; and this is the degree of 
exposure that, in his opinion, is to affect (he 
proper fertility of land- 

I would by no means recommend the system 
of ploughing and cross. ploughing, and (hen 
harrowing, according to the practice of farmers 
ill England. It could do no good,; would 
occasion unnecessary expense, and mt^ii be. 
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attended with conuderable hazard. 'Bat a vcrf 
simple method may be adopted to suit dry 
dimates. Trenches may be made by the 
plough, at intervals of four feet, either by 
means of a double moulding-board, or by 
passing the plough twice in the same furro^v, 
forward and backward, to give it depth and 
breadth. This is the least expensive method, 
and is only objectionable inasmuch as it re- 
quires more expeiienced ploughmen. 

Either of these methods ts suitable to differ* 
CDt climates; but, if the latter method were 
adopted in dry climates, I apprehepd the 
trenches might be nude with less exposure of 
the land than in the common method wttKthe 
hoe ; and perhaps the impartial observer might 
discover enough, without entering into minute 
discussions, to refer the prevailing aversion to 
the- plough to other causes than the fear of 
destroying the fertilizing qualities of soil. 

But it is said, ihirJIyt that the expense o( 
labour, added to the destruction of cattle em- 
ployed in working the plough, amounts to a 
greater sum than the value of the labour that 
need be expended according to the established 
practice in this branch of husbandry. 
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This objcctioo may in a great degree bo 
refuted by calculation. 

That part of my plantation, where fines 
are planted, is a piece of level ground. The 
soil is of moderate strength and texture, but 
rafher friable in some places. The subsoil is 
day or loam* 

^ight oxen, attended by two men and 4 
lioy, ahpuld plough three quarters of an acra 
per day, turning up the whole surface of iho 
soil, six inches deep, in regular furrows, with' 
fbe advantage of relief or spell at mid-day *. 
To make any sort of calculation of the expense 
pf this establishment, two very important con* 
aiderations must be presupposed; namely, 
abundant subsistence and careful management. 
With these data, I think I may he allowed to 
jgtate, that the manure afforded by the cattle 
would do more than repay the planter for sub- 



*Tbe plpugh I used was a heavy ill-niade plough, con* 
frived by 9 common carpenter, I appreheiu] six oxeiti 
working tn proper harness, and with a proper plough, and 
afcundantly fed, would, under careful management, plough 
pp three quartets of an acre, without any change of cattle^ 
)n ahout eight faonn. It might, however, be a prOdentia] 
practice to ttop, ibr tbesake ofiot, during the hottest part 
ff the day. 
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tislence and care. The other part of Ihe 
calcutatioo may be done with a considerable 
' degree of accuracy. 

Tiie land being prcvionsly prepared in a 
proper manner with the plough, 1 holed a 
piece of eight acres in trenches, in 1809, with 
thirty labourers, in four days ; wliich, at 2/, 6^. 
each per day, amounts to 15/, (Ik; piece, or 
1 1. I "j's. 6tt. per acre ; to which is to be added 
ttic labour of two men and a boy attending the 
plough for ten days at is. 6d. each per day» 
making 3/. j 5/. ; or gj. 4^^. per acre ; say — 

Attendants on plough, per acre ^o 9 4i 
Pigging cane-trenches, per acre i 17 6 

a 6 loi 



The same land, according to the old system, 
would be done at the following cost :— 

Hoeing off the turf, or preparing for 

caoe-holes, per acre . . . ^ a o o 
Digging cane holes, per acre ,.800' 



* Tbi> caknlatjon is made in Jan 
change being at 40 per cent. 
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mating a tniagt in Negro labour, of no leta 
than jL ly. i^f/. per acre 1 a most surprising 
saving in every point of view, and enough to 
tempt the planter to overstep the limits pointed 
oat by the prejudices or timidity of his over* 
secrsj and encourage him to use the plough, ia 
places where rocks and declivity do not prevent 
it, wilbout any further hesitation. 



It is no easy thing to introduce teform lit 
opposition to the prejudices of professional 
planters; it is difficult also, owing to a certain 
well-founded distrust on the part of Negroes. 

The way, however, is now, I think, fairly 
laid open to a belter stale of things by the 
abolition of the slave-trade. A spirit of in- 
tolerance, that used to forbid, or make unsafe 
all free and candid discussions on this interest- 
ing topic, is very much subsided ; and as many 
persons interested in West-India affairs are 
candid enough to admit the wisdom and good 
policy, if not the absolute necessity, of that 
bold measure, it is to be hoped that all will 
become daily more &miliarized to the idea of 
free inquiry, and even encourage discussions, 
tbat tend to establish truth and at the same 
time to subvert error. 
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At this crisb it certainly becomes a matter 
of infioife value to know by what means any 
benefietat changed may be made in the ^stem 
and practice 6f our planters, so as to produce 
the greatest possible coaformity, in the mode 
ii( management, to the actual condition of thnr 
plantations ; and as I have ventured to step 
forward, at such a crisis, to point out blemishes 
and error in the existing system, I may per- 
haps be considered as performing no more than 
a necessary duty,' by endeavouring to point out, 
at the same time, in what manner these im- 
puted imperfections may be rectified or pre- 
vented. 

Every plantation should be provided with a 
house or apartments for the reception of £vt»/- 
in women I the midwife should be properly 
instructed in the duties of her profession ; and 
the doctor should be required to superintend 
this department as a measure of duty, in the 
regular course of bis professioDal practice. 

There are few overseers that would not 
object to an innovalicm of this nature on the 
ground of the impossibility of accomplishing 
it ; and it must be confessed that (such is the 
distrust of Negroes) many objections might 
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be nude bypregnaot females, which could 
only be obviated by judiciout nuaagcmeDt. 

The Biodc, in whidi a tiiorougb-bned over- 
•eer would attempt to establish such an in* 
DOTatioo^ would be, accordiog to -the ovdiuary 
cowK of duty, by farce ; and I have no 
besitaUon to say, that in such a case he would 
be defeated in the alte)D|it. 

I eatabtished a lying-in apartment on my 
plant^on by easier and more satisfactoi^ 
methods. Z iook care, as a measure of pre- 
caution, to consult the midwife; I prevailed 
apoa her, by a rery good, though a geotle, 
mode of reasoning, to promote cay plans; I 
increased her fee from 6^. td. to lo/. for every 
successful delivery; I promised every femile, 
who should consent to be delivered in ,thi8 
apartment, a certain allowance of cJoth both 
for herself and infant; and, in this way, I 
established a valuable set of regulations with 
ease, which now perhaps could not be dis- 
continued without difficulty and discontent. 

There should be a regular twrsety provided 
for children that have been weaned, and are 
not yet arrived at the proper age for work. It 
is only by collecting the children fc^etber that 
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the 07erseer can ascertain if they are suitably 
fed, and properly attended to in other respects. 
It is a check upon ignorant aod Deglectful pa- 
' rents; it presents an asylum to orphans; it 
affords the overseer an opportunity of detecting 
. disease in its earliest stage, and of ascertaining, 
urith a view to relieve, the wants oflioth parent 
and child. Good nourishing food, at this 
tender age, is of infinite importante in pro- 
moting growth and bodily strength, and I 
would accordingly recommend the distribution 
of a little animal food in the form of soup occa- 
sionally for the children— ^nd, as cleanliness is 
of some value in preventing disease, it would 
be proper to appoint suitable attendants to wash 
find free them from vermin at stated periods, 

There is already an hospital on every planta- 
tion for the reception of the sick ; but it may 
require, in most cases, considerable regulalioo. 
The overseer should attend to this part of 
plantation- duty with great punctuality. The 
apartments should be washed frequently; the 
condition of every patient, in respect to sub- 
sistence, should be inquired into; no patient 
should be allowed to want food, or should be 
improperly fed. Every comfort should be pro- 
vided for the sick, such as flour, sago, rice, 
Radian arrow-root; and for convalescents a 
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liftle daily supply ofanimal food. They should 
never be left to depend opon their own re- 
sources for any accommodatioD, either in the 
way of food or otherwise, during sickness—' 
suitable subsistence should be furnished li< 
- berally ; and indeed it should be ao established 
rule for all patients, after the first week of ad- 
mission into the hospital, if they should not 
previously require it, to be furnished regularly 
wilh their necessary meals from the stores of 
the plantations. 

The caltivatioD' of provisions should be made 
Ihe first object of the overseer's attention. Subsist- 
ence is the very basis of all productive labour ; 
on which principle the established practice 
has always appeared to me to move according 
to an inverted course, and in a manner quite 
repugnant to the dictates of humanity, and Ihe 
most common notions of good policy ; for ac- 
cording to the old practice, the jft-j/ object of the 
overseer's care is the canes ; the second, the 
cattle; and the last^ the Negroes; who, in' 
point of subsistence, are required, and in most 
cases are left entirely, to take care of them- 
selves. 

It is by reversing this order, that I would be- 
gin a new system, with a view (o meet the 
.4 
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exigencies of the planter's situation, aod ta 
opea the way, by the temoral of one of the 
siost obvious causes of depopulatioDj to the 
natural aod regular multiplication of this part 
of the humao species. 

Lit the tuithatioM of provisions h lie fint 

Lei tie cattle, for tie sake af tnamre, it 
attended to in tie next place. 

Aid\a.9t\j in order, tiougi not katt in con- 
eem, let all due oftentin be paid to tie proper 
4ind skilful ddtivatioa ofiie canes *. 

I would not be suppoBod to mean (hat the 
canes should in any case be neglected ; I only 
mean toimpreaaibis ibndament^ doctrioe, that, 
without abundance of subsistence, the labourers 
will not be strong nor the land productive; 
and th^, of course, to make it productive, the 



* HsTii^ IMluccd toy (pinions (Hi this subject into the 
form of a Code of Regulations for my owh plaiitadoa, I 
piTseot it to the reader in the Appendiit Though it may 
not altogetiier be suitable to erery pUatitioD, the subsuntial 
part of it, I presume, if adopted, might proTC beneficial 
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cultiration of proTisioas, excepf io certaia 
cases, should take precedence in the arrange- 
ments of the ja(£dou8 planter. 

ProTiuons, I conccire, may be raised on 
most plantations in considerable quantities, with 
but little prejudice to the field of canes, by an 
easy and suitable distribution of labourers ; bj 
incurring a moderate expense with the certainty 
of ultimate profit ; by a liberal sort of economy, 
which mi^ht be fbuild, upon trial, to produce a 
beneficial resnlt beyond the product of ordinary 
calculation. 

The description of labourers employed by 
myself in this way is such as I would recom- 
mend to others ; — namely, weakly people, in* 
Talids, pregnant women and cluldFeo, and 
oecasiottally more able labourers •.—Where 



* Tbe chief objectiE>a to the more extensire cultivatioa 
flf provisions i$ suggotnl by amicCf wbkh often, by * nar- 
mr lort of policy, defeats its ovn designi. Land ii more 
productive in canes thiui In provisions, and comequently ttie 
labour best»wed upon provisions might be turned to ■ better 
account in runng aoes. It therefore becomes cheaper, it 
ii aid, to buy provinoni than to raise them. 

Tliis doctrine, under certain circumstances, is perfecdy 
true. If ainaricet were always open, and always abun- 
dantly uipi^icd vith provisions, and the plauter should 
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the plough IB made to precede the hoe the cut- 
ttvalion of provisions becomes the easiest of 
plantation duties. It affords no more than use- 
ful employment to pregnant women and weakly 
people, and is at the same time a valuable sort 
of education for the children;, while perhaps 
it may serve to exempt all sucli people from 
more fatiguing and more hurtful duties, and 
thereby diminish the causes of depopulationt 

For the convenience of a provision-gaog so- 
composed, the provision-grounds should bo' 
established in an easily-accessible part of the 



neverthelm emploj bis enicient labourcra to cullivite pro- 
visions at the certain loss of more valuab.e prop)erty in the 
form of sugar, his folly iu so managing would be very evi* 
dent, and the loss might be made the lubject of au ca^ 
calcubtion, 

Hut I am not contending for such a folly.— In point of 
Ret, the markets, in most parts of the Island, are very im* 
perfectly supplied with provisions. They depend chi^y 
upon the tnicrcourse with the United States. The supply is 
so doubtful, anil the hazards of destruction by famine so 
great, that the planter would be justified, as a measure of 
liberal economy, in employing tfftai\e labourersfor the pnr- 
pose of making his plantation completely Independent of the 
market for these valuable and necessary supplies. But even 
tbis [ do not require. Tfie mode united to the object stated 
in the text appears to me to be perfectly uoobjectioaable, both 
as a measure of ecouomy and precaution. 
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mutate.-— Old cultivated land or abandoned 
caoe-pieces, such as are supposed to be no 
longer fit forcaoes, are very suitable for pigeon- 
feastf yamSt cassava^ tweet potatoe^ and other 
■orts of v^jctable food. There should be a 
hit, or dteJ, built in the midst of tbese grounds, 
to shelter the provision-gang from the severity 
of weather io the laiDj seasons. 

Provisions, so produced, might be used 
to great advantage in nourishing infants. 
jonng children, the weekly and conva> 
lescent ; in helping the poor, and feeding thp 
liungry of all descriptions, particularly those 
who may have been confined in the hospital by 
a long- continued course of sickness: — whilp 
Ibe surplus atock of vegetable provisions, if 
any, might be employed to advantage in feed- 
ing pigs and poultry, with a view to increasp 
Ibe stock of animal food. 

>6ach a distiibution of subsistence must ko^ 
avoidaUy be productive of the most valuable 
consequences ; and ought to be conferred wit^ 
a Uberai iiani^, in spite of a niggardly sort of 
{Mlicy, too £01X1000 in this island, which for- 
bids the granting of subsistence to many, whp 
,^ie lically in want, lest the facility of obtaining 
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it should become &n encouragement to idle- 



By meanE such as I have pointed out, the liret 
of many valuable, many useful Negroes will be 
preserved ; the children will increase in strength; 
the men will possew vigour; and, the women be- 
coming more fruitful, a fine, healthy, cheerful, 
contented generation of Negroes will spring up, 
to falsify the opinion 'that the West-India 
islands must ultimately be ruined, for want of 
n suitable supply of labouren, by the abolition 
of the slave-trade. 

Every contrivance, by which labour is faci- 
litated, becomes valuable under the present 
circumstauces of the planter. The plough and 
the sleam-engine are peculiarly so, in situations 
where they can be brought into active use ; the 
former, by relieving the Negro directly of the 
most laborious part of bis duty ; the latter, if 
judiciously applied, by accelerating the business 
. of crop by day, so as to prevent the hard ne- 
cessity of working by night. 

But the greatest obstacle to improvement is 
fo be found in the bigotry and refractory d'upo- 
tition of the professional planters; by whom I 
BJean the regular-bred overseers, who are em- 
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ployed (o conduct the ordinary bustiMst of 
plantations; and in the strong prejudices and 
old -cstabliihed habils of professional agents* 
who, having passed through the different gra* 
dations of ptantership, are 3rri7ed at the highest 
situations of confidence and responsibility, by 
becoming the supertntendants of a multiplicity 
ctf plaiifalionSf and the representatives of ab« 
seotees. 

It is by no means my inlention to wound 
the feelings of any respectable gentleoian by 
indiscriminate expressions of disapprobation. 
There are, no doubt, many humane and en- 
lightened individuals of this description who 
manage plantations confided to their charge 
Upon liberal principles, and with suitable suc- 
cess ; but it is necessary to my purpose to slate 
<fif/»7f/^, though in general \am%,\h&\ such agents 
and such overseers, as I have before described, are 
Dot fit persons to introduce a change of measures 
correspondent to a change of circumstances. 
Hiismastbc done by the^r/y most 'mteresfed in 
the pteserration of the capital and the perma" 
nent productiveness of the plantation } his per* 
■onal superintendance is absolutely necessary i 
if must become the eye-witncsa of all the 
transactiona of his estate, that by detecting 
bad practices he may know bow to mtrodiuc 
o s 
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beneficial rerorm ; ht can no longer act upots 
a large unfeeling scheme, regardless of thcv 
lives of men as of the Hvea of cattle j Ac 
must consider his slaves as a valuable part of 
his family, and enter into numberless little de- 
tails and circumstances- by which their health 
and prosperity may be affected ; ht must en- 
courage them to acquire wealth and propertjF 
as the most certain means of attaching them ta 
his plantation, as a security for good beha- 
viour *, as a resource in time of need, as a mo- 
tire to a wish to raise a family of children ; he 
must establish a fair, steady, liberal mode of 
management, confiding in tlieefiicacy of thi* 
principle, as a rule of practice, that the pro- 
sperity of his Negroes is now identified with the 
prosperity of himself; h* must treat them, aa 
he would his friends, with tenderness and li- 
berality, subduing them by a thousand little 
kindnesses, which endear a patron to his de- 
pendant, and serve to soflen the asperities and 
some of the miseries belonging to a state of 
servitude 1 they must be enemraged to look 
up to hira on all occasions for fatroaagt\ 
their complaints should be listened to with 
patience, that wants antidpated and reliered. 



* The mou wcaldiy Neg^pet on t pfeuitadoii uv {cnenlljr 
fenod Mbe the IxK fMbaviA 
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pedient ; but, to qualify himself to accomplish 
any good purpose by a course of practice 
founded on these benevolent disposUitHis, he 
must begin by haling down with a powerful 
hand the arrogance and dec^j-rooied prefu^ 
diets of bis overseer, as the first necessary step 
towards accomplishtng bis plans, as the itiost 
certain means of obtaining the confidence and 
cO'Operation of the slaves. 

It is of infinite value, as I have said in am^ 
ther place, to overcome the habitual dittrus$ 
of Negroes, They are so accustomed to be 
the subject of exaction in a variety of ways, 
that every innovation, though intended for 
tbrir benefit, gives rise to a suspicion that it it 
intended for their oppression. This is the na* 
tural e^ct of a system <^ slavery ; and it ac* 
cordingly happens that the most determined 
oppontion is often made by them, in many in- 
direct ways, to the most beneficial regulations. 

Tht overseer, on ^ part, has a card to 
piay. He is, perhaps, a joHer, or is con- 
nected in some way with that class of people ; 
or, from a sort of esfrit du corps, the sense of 
which is frequently unintelligible, he becomei 
lukewarm, or worse, wheo the object i& to fa- 
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ciKtate work by substituting macbinety for la- 
bourers. 

The mperinletuiant again (who is more 
known by the common appellation of Altomey) 
ISi affected by a heavy had of resfomibllity^ 
If he continues to manage according to the 
established practice, his system is defensible 
on the ground of general approbation ; but 
experiment is doubly hazardous both to hii 
character and ease. 

From these causes, collectively or separately, 
all changes, however salulary, are most diffi- 
cult ; abuses become inveterate ; and the 
planter, at this crisis^ stands exposed to the 
alternative of multiplied risks of rusn^ or of 
yielding to the necessity of interposing hit 
personal authority and influence hy residing 
on his plantation, as the only certain * and 
cf^tual method of preventing it ; a necessity, 



* I ilvnja tpeak in genentl tfniu. Where planladaAs 
■re already going on under a system of successful manage- 
ment, the planter cannot be said to be exposed to the atter> 
native stated ; he can only be affected in cases of bad ma- 
pignoent ; tbe certain leit of which is to be finind in the 
dtfofidatitK of platitatione. 
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iMwerer anpleasant, (hat cannot be too strongly 
or too Ircqucntly instBted on. 

One is almost ashamed to enter so minutely 
info, and to dwell so long on, a question of 
the simplest character ; the whole of which 
teemt resolvable into this single ma%im : Feed 
abundanlh/f and give fair flay ;— a golden 
maxim, which comprises every doctrine that 
can be taught upon the subject ; and, whether 
it be practised by the overseer or attorney, ot 
the resident planter, a maxim of most sove- 
reign efficacy ; nor is it intelligible how any 
person can mistake the course he ought to 
take in this emergency of his affairs, except by 
finch as know how forcible is the tendency of 
habit and prejudice to obscure the most obvious 
truths, and to fetter the fair exercise of the 
human understanding. 

I shall, therefore, close these observations 
in the words of a philosophical writer, wboss 
opinions must always carry weight in queatiotii 
. of this nature: 

" As there is in all men, both male and fe- 
male, a desire and power of generation, mora 
active than is ever universally exerted, the re- 
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fltmnts which they lie under must proceed 
from some difficulties in their situation, which 
it belongs to a wise legislature carefully to ob- 
Berve and remove. Almost every man, who 
thinks be can maintain a family^ will have one; 
and the human species, at this rate of propa- 
gation, would more than double every geoera- 
lion. How fast do mankind multiply in every 
colony or 'new settlement, where it is au easy 
matter to provide for a family ; and where mea 
arc nowise straitened or confined, as in long' 
established governments 7 - History tells us 
frequently of plagues which have swept away 
4he third or fourth part of a people ; yet, in a 
generation or two, the destruction was not per- 
ceived ; and the society had again acquired 
their former number. The lands which were 
cultivated, (be bouses built, the commodities 
raised, the riches acquired, enabled the people, 
who escaped, immediately to marry and to rear 
families, which supplied the place of those 
who bad perished. And for a like reasoi^ 
every wise, just, and mild government, by 
tendering the condition of its subjects easy and 
secure, will always abound most in people, as 
well as in commodities and riches. In general, 
vrann climates, as the jiecessilies of the inha- 
biUnts are there fewer, and vegetation mor^ 
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powerful, are likely to be most populous; but 
if every thing else be equal, it seems natural 
to expect, that, wherever there arc roost hap- 
piness and virtue^ and the wisest institutions, 
there will also be most people *."' 

• Hume's E>say% vol. i. page 4C0. 
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APPENDIX. 



RtiJtt and Instructions for the Overseer of < '« 
* ■ " ■ Plantatlon.-r-January 1, 1810. 

I. THE care and good management of the Negroes 
is the first dutj 0/ the overseer. 

He IS to take care that the eick are properly 
fed and attended to, and the hospital kept io ^ 
■tate of great cleapliDcss. 

A white person is to attend io the hospital 
twice a day, viz. n>orniDg and evening, to see 
that med^ocs arc properly admiDistered, and 
the wants of every patient properly supplied. 
Id case the ibook-keepcr should l>e absent, the 
9verseer <n.uBt vpdertake this duly. Crop-lime 
ia no ground of exen)pti<H] from it> This rule 
is laid down Jbr common practice. In cases of 
dangerous illtiess the overseer cannot be too 
often in the hospital. 

V ft 
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Indian arrow-root, or rice, or fiour, should 
always be kept on the estate for the exclusirc 
use of the hospital. 

Meat soup, or broth, should be made three 
or four times a week, or oftener* if possible, 
Jbr the weakly, the convalescent, and the 
children. 

Every Negro whose provision-grounds have, 
through idleness or sickness, been abandoned 
or neglected, and who, frojii whatever camef 
cannot maintain himself, is to be fed (not 
sparingly, but) ahmdantly from the store. 

As there is a nursery-estahlishmetit, com- 
prising cook, nurse, &c. all children (not 
working in the iield) are to be collected there 
at an early hour every day. 

The overseer is to see that sufficient break* 
fast is sent with them by their parents •. 

He is to supply them with dinner at the fcx* 
pensd of the estate. They are to eat their 
meal in the nursery ; they are not to be al- 

■ * Some vigilance will be required to prevent the nune o!r 
mother from break ing through this nilc. . 
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lowed to caxty it away on any pidence wbat- 
ever. 

- ' He is to supply those children with break- 
&Bt whose parents arc poor aod caonot 

afford it. 

Orphans and indigent children are to live in 
the nursery, and be fed regularly three timet 

a-day. 

All these children are to be washed daily, 
and freed fr<nn vermin, and habituated (as a 
sort of education) to cleanliness in every re- 
spect. 

In the evening they arc to be allowed to go 
to thdr respective homes. 

The jfotvS'ciiUfgu, though kept as diseased 
subjects in a separate house, belong of course 
to this establishment, and are to partake of 
all the advantages of it. The yaws-house is 
not to be removed on any pretence to a distant 
part of the estate, or be less attended to than 
the nursery. 

The intelligent overseer will percave, that 
by giving one substaDtial meal to the children 
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^Ily, the hmding tVMtfit and metiera of fa* 
m'tltei are indtrcct]}r assisted, and the condition 
of that deocription of Negroes is thu« consi- 
derably bettered, who are least active and 
least able to cultivate their provision-grounds, 
and, consequently, most exposed to indigence 
and misery. 

There is a(i httpUal attached to the mtrstty 
for the separate use of the children. Childrea 
of atl descriptions, whether belonging to the 
working gang or otherwise, requiring medical 
attendance, are to be received into this hospital. 

There is a fy'mg-m iouse where the mid- 
wife is always in attendance. Pre^ant women 
are to be encotttagid, not comptUed, to come 
to this house. For every female deliveced in 
this house the midwife is to receive ten shil- 
lings, if the child be living at the expiration 
ef one month. At the same period, the mother 
is to be forni&hcd with a new calico or Unttt 
frock for herself, end two calico or linen ft»ckt 
for her intact ( for which purpose a piece 4^ 
eloth or calico must he ordered as a part of the 
annual supplies. 

On finch a Subject it is to be hoped the over- 
seer need iMt be reminded of the commoB 4u* 
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ties of huftianHf. He will naturally treat tlw 
icmateswith fn^at tenderneEB, both before and 
ifler their delivery, taking care to proride 
every neccsary and every comfort for them. 

The foregoing RtJes and Jmtruct'tontt toge< 
ther with those hereafter to be mentioned re- 
lative to ilie cultivation of provieion-gKiunds, 
and the labourers to be employed therein, com> 
pose a system, which has been made, altec 
much reflection, with a view to promote the 
health, strength, comfort, and increase of the 
Negroes ; and the overseer oaiuiot better dioar 
bis anxiety to eatablish' the true interest! of the 
estate on a solid basis, than by a steady and 
uoremitted observance of them. 

As to punishment for o&rccb, it is mnch to 
be r^retted that the nature of slavery does not 
admit of any steady rnlc, so as to relieve thp. 
overseer of the most unpleasant part of hit 

duty. 

The government of slaves must unavoidabl/ 
be arbitrary : but, in the exercise of arbitrarf 
or discretionary power, the overseer should try 
every expedient before he resorts to corporal 
punishment ; for he may be assured that cor- 
poral punishment, if fretjiuently iqiiicted, will 
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wily serve to harden the offender. A firm and 
iteady, but temperate, course of conduct will 
do much towards securing obedience and sub- 
ordination ; — a great deal may be done by 
bestowing rewards, and encouraging good 
conduct. 

II. Tht TXJit great ebjett of the overseers ear* 
a the cattle of every description, hut fartituJarly 
lie steers and mulrt. 

Id a situation where the climate is cold, the 
Kasons heavy, and the herbage sour, and where 
Ibe condition of the roads is generally bad, and 
tbebarquadier* ^atant, it would be wrong to 
tie down the overseer, by any specific in- 
structions in respect to the care and preserra- 
Uon of the stock : every thing must be left to 
his judgment and attention, and the re- 
sponubility of course must rest with him: but 
ihe following general rules may serve to help 
bim through this difficult part of his duly :— • 

liet him take care, as an object next in rank 
to the care of the Negroes, to keep the pastures 
in good condition, improving them by draining 



* The wharf, where produce aijd supplies are rither 
shipped or laiidal. 
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and fencing precipices, and extending them 

continually until the extent of pasture be- 
comes, if any thing, more than equal to the 
wants of the estate. 

Let him take care never to overstock the 
pastures, nor to overwork the cattle. 

Let him save the labour of cattle by-evcry 
possible expedient ; by managing so as to need 
to bring little or nothing from the barquadier 
beyond the English supplies ; by raising provi- 
Bions, by splitting staves and heading, by 
making wood hoops, and providing lumber of 
every description at home ; by adopting the 
system of folding in preparing the land for 
plants, so as to save the labour of carting dung ; 
by making standing penns as near as possible 
to ratoons intended to be manured ; by culti- 
vating preferably the land in the neighl>our- 
hood of the works; by the use of mu1e< carts out 
of crop ; by working steers occasionally in the 
mill, and carrying canes upon mules when the 
roads are bad and the carriage distant ; by con- 
triving so as to do the necessary duty of carting 
canes to the mill by day, to prevent the im- 
proper practice of encroaching upon the night 
season for that purpose, which, I am sorry to 
observe, is frequently done on many pUnta- 
0. 
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tions; by sending two carts together to the 
barquadier, that, in case of need, Ihey may 
afford assistance to each other ; by making the 
reparation of the roads precede every tieavy de- 
scription of work ; by multiplying conveni- 
cncics and abridging useless wants, with a view- 
to the ease and preservation of tlie stock. 

Let it never happen that cattle are lost to the 
estate by getting into swamps, by felling over 
precipices, or l>y poverty. 

III. The next great object of the overseer's 
concern is the cultivation of the land, iacluditig 
the distril'ufion of labour. 

The subjects of cultivation of course arc pro- 
visions, pasturage, and canes; and the distri- 
bution of labour naturally follows, or ought to 
follow, this arrangement. With respect to pas- 
turage, enough has been said or implied in the 
prcccuiiig section ; and with respect to the cul- 
tivation of canes, the overseer, it is presumed, 
i^itl require no instruction. Only let him attend 
to the order here laid down, and he wi!l soon 
discover that, by taking good care of the Ne- 
groes and stock, the cultivation of the canes 
becomes an easy duty ;— but it is necessary to 
flt^te distinctly, that for the purpose of digging 
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cane-holes, jobbing is positively forbidden ; the 
plough must be continued to be used according 
to the present established method. — On this 
point the overseer is allowed no discretion. 

For the cullivalion of provisions, a separate 
gang is established, to which the overseer's at- 
tention is particularly called, since the whole 
system comprised in the ist section of these 
Rules and Instructions depends thereon. 

The provision -gang consists of weakly Ne- 
groes, convalesceit/s, pregnant women, and chit- 
dren. 

The object of this establishment is to make 
the estate, if possible, independent of the 
market for the supply of provisifins ; to raise 
subsistence for the nursery and indigent Ne- 
groes ; to keep weakly people and pregnant 
women frooi a state of indolence ; and to afTord 
nseful instruction to the children, while they 
are employed in a profitable manner. 

The overseer will, no doubt, be cautious 
how be neglects so valuable an establishment ; 
he will naturally be led to give it every support 
by increasing the gang at favourable seasons, 
and on pressing occasions. 

Q.4 
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Connected with this subject is the care of the 
Negro grounds. 

The overseer should knmxi the cooditioo of 
every Negro's ground. 

A boot-keeper, or the overseer, or both, 
should attend regularly in these grounds ou 
Negro-daySj and Sundays. 

The Negro-days allowed by law should be 
made dsys of labour, and not of idleness. 

The overseer will keep in mind, that the' 
good or bad condition of the Negro-grounds is 
the loss or gain of his employer, not that of 
the Negroes. He will accordingly give days 
occasionally during crop, when the seasons are 
favourable, and lime can be profitably em- 
ployed by the Negroes in their grounds. 

Sunday should invariably be set apart, even 
during crop, for the exclusive benefit of ttie 
Negroes. 

The mill should accordiogly be stopped at 
midnight on Saturday, nor be set about befote< 
midnight on Sunday. 
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Upon the whole, the overseer should rivet 
to his mind the leading prindples coDtained in 
the foregoing Rules and Instructions ; namely, 
to take care of the Negroes in the first place ; 
to take care of the slock nest \ and never to 
undertake to cultivate more laid than be can 
manage with ease to the Negroes and slock: 
by observing which method he cannot fail to 
give satis&ction to his employer, inasmuch as 
his Negroes will be properly subsisted, the cx< 
penses of the plantation kept down, the capital * 
preserved, and a steady suitable income de- 
rived from it. 



* The pracdce of puiiing an estate is nothing more nor 
less tban a convertible term for the practice of wastiDg the 
ca[Htal of the estate for the sake of increasiog the anouat 
profits of it— a practice founded oa the narrowest views, and 
whidi, if long penistcd in, must inevitably tenninate in 



S. GoiHtLL, Printer, Little Oueen Stnet, Lcnilen> 
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tlMn cUEfly-fbrtbe akke of pTOlHtMg:Bgain>twl»t'apiw«n toak 
■^rowiug orii Bmonglhe writen ofa country fromwbieh we expect 
grart ctrntrtbnUDiu towudt Aotkenry^iarj of dw ampin, lira 
work t wm aam stroag atertMd ertdencc, of hamg proceeded fnm$ 
the pen of ■ gcBtletniB ftnd a icboler, end does hoaotir to his feeU 
ittgB Bod principles, as weU as to hivlalctts and indusfy. If we 
ivcce to fix OD an; quali^ which gives a lanienes» and insipidity to 
the conpeeitioa, it would be theUudatory strain emptojed in de- 
scribing the principal characters of the story, Eveiy noliiemBa 
ia eatber gencroos^ or accomplished, or upright, or mmiiceDt. We 
tau alwajM presented with soose fawoanbie ftatuire, eren of those 
ywPMi^es whoare ncidentally mentiaDed, while ereiy thing feulty 
mmi Ais^[raeable ia stndioosly kept oat of sight Perhaps, how- 
CMSf the mahar is net to blame for this. It is an iniperfccti4» in^ 
ac^araUe almost from Am natue of his vndertakiMg. To speak of 
li¥ing cfcaracten exactly as they deserve, is often literally impoa- 
sible; and even where it might be done witb safety, there is sacH>' 
thJu offensive tothe best feelings of our nature in bstngtfaeberaU 
^disgrace, and something near akin to arrogance in assumiog the 
efioe- of CMMor on the lives and conduct of our conten^porariesj 
Iht writer of memoirs, therefore, ia plwed in a very perplexing 
dilemma. If he writes idtogetber for posterity, be must incur the 
dnpleasiireofmaay of bisown time ; if he wishes to avoid offence^ 
be mnit, in proportion as he gives way to this feeling, surrewdcr 
■ometbing of the severer virtaes wfaicb can alone entitle his work to 
iotmortaluy. We cannot in onr hearts condemn Mr. Hardy for 
making choice of the latter part of the alternative, bot be must foe 
content to purchase this exemption from private ariimosi^, by 
•ome low of fame and credit as an hisKmaa. 



l' 



AtT. IX. Notica reacting Jamaica, in 1608, ISOg, 1810. 
By Gilbert Mathison, Esq. 8vo. pp. 117. London: Stock- 
dale. 1£!M. 

IX^HILST the prcas is constantly teeming with acconnU.of 
* voyi^et and travels in almost every direction, it. is lemask- 
able that the diatset provinces of oar own empire appearto bav* 
been excluded, by a very general, though silent consent amongst 
Ae sons of curiosity, from their regular list of visits. It is true 
that about twenty thousand persons, who are annually passing to 
and frnn the West Indian islands for commercial purposes, would, 
if questianed on the subject, be ready ta tesdfy that thessfd island* 
cofl^ue to exist within the same boundaries of latitude and loogi- 
"~ - K a tude 
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tode wkich they'baive ahraja oceopied; but tbeie ikeTcn^etn- 
Tello? tre UBuailj' dutinguiBbed b; qualities which t'orm a atrilcbig 
eontrut with the character of tbeir literary brethren : they are 
pfoT^bially incuriouB and tacttum ; and though sometttnes cob* 
pelled to ' tpeak ' same brother itinerant during their voy^e, they 
carebilly abstain from all Boperlltious questions, and t^e care to 
record these rare-and anomalans deviatioDB from their habitual 
wleDce in )auguage> which evinces their abh<MTence of useless and 
wantoU loquacity. , 

We therefore seized widi avidity this little volume which a soli- 
tary observer has thought fit to afford us, and which is, ai the aut 
thor tells UB in bis advertisement, ' addressed to all deKriptions of 
persons who may, ui any way, be interested in ihe island of Ja- 
maica, as well as others who, from cun'only, or AuitMinti^, or d«(jr, 
wish to investigate ^e affairs of that island/ We thought ourselves 
most specially included in diis ratfaer general description, because 
it is the first ' duty' of reviewers to examine and report upon every 
ftppea] to ' faumaaity i besides which our ' curiosity' also was ex- 
cited ; because we consider the prosperity or decline of our remote 
ctdouies as affording no inaccurate criterion ofthe wisdom or weak- 
ness of the British government, and even as furnishing no bad teat 
of the improvement or degradation of the British character! That 
country must be lost indeed in which a deficiency of health and vi- 
gour is perceptiUe in the vicinity of the metropolis: it is at the ex- 
tremities that debility and stagnation first become apparent ] and it 
is there that regular pulsations And increasing warmth must imme- 
diately denote the returning strength of the vital system. 

Mr. Matbison is himself a planter, who, after an absence o(i 
thirteen years, was induced to revisit the island of Jamaica by ht» 
anxiety to contemplate, on the spot, the effects of the abolition of 
the slave trade t and we were sincerely r^oiced to find him avow- 
ing, almost at the outset of his work, his conviction of the wisdom 
of that measure, and his admiration of the patience, talents, and 
virtue with which its original advocates carried it forward to its 
final completion. But w€ bad not proceeded far before we found 
BuScientreason,if not to question the sincerity of Mr. Matbison's 
professionBt at least to deduct very lately from his own apparent 
estimate of the value of his opinions. Of these we will/in the 
first instance) submit to our readers a few specimens. 

' The improved condition of the plantatioh n^roes is obvious to the 
tnost ordinary observer. No man who bag resided many yenra in Ja- 
maica cat) fail to see ii ; nor is nny man hardy enoUfih to dctiy that the 
previous discussions lii Parliament, and ihe final abolition of the slave 
Itaje by fsw, buVe actiral/y accimpUtked, to a ettfain esttnt, one of the 

important 
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iaporUat .ot^t iilco^ by t]i« Gnt mtnitn of th«t quctttofi.'-^* 

(^ 10.) 

' Certainly, under pretcnt circumstance*, ifac bumane inierference of 
Parliament, in putting a stop to the atniciuus methods of obtaining nen 
groes on |be coast of ATrica, has undu^n/^ leired, in a porfto/ manner. 
to accumulate nan mutriti on large bodirt of the «ani« description o( 
people, wbo may have been long eatabliahed comfartablg in our West 
India island!.' — (p. l6.) 

' One imwttdiate tftct of the abolition of dia slave trade has been ■ 
most Bstoniahing diminution of the number .of slaves throughout tho 
island. By returns to the Colonial Assembly in October last, it ap- 
pc^n that tbe number of negroes charged with poll-tax in (he year ISti^ 
vas 333,7 14; and in the year 1810, 313,6a3; leaving a deficit of nq 
jess than 10,031 ! a most frightful instance of depopulation, which wil( 
probably be bandied by the asserobly as a prnof of the impolicy and in- 
justice of the law for abulishing the slave trade, while by the advocates 
of that mEasure it will be considered as adurding a clear demonslraiion 
of gross mismanagement on the part of the planters ; and of tbe wisdom, 
«s well as ra oral necessity, of completely subverting- a system under 
which the propagation of the haninn race had been most curiously It^it 
ont of it* natural aud regular conrs«).'-r(p, 18.) 
' It would be easy, by multiplying our eitracts, to shew that Mr, 
MatbiBon, whilst he declares himself convinced of the wisdom and 
necessity of the abolition law, retains a firm belief in the validity of 
all tbe objections to the measure which were urged against it by iti^ 
opponents during a very long parliamentary discussion. But the 
last ofthepassagesjuBt quoted is amply tuflicient for ow purpose. 

The papers presented to the Privy Council and the House of 
Commons had shewn that the annual waste of negroes, which the 
slave trade annually repaired, was usually, in the island of Jamaica^ 
about two per cent, on the whole black population. This, at 
least, was tne proportion on a medium of two years to 1805, at 
which time the whcde number of negroes on the island was SSO^(KX). 
But, during the short space of four years tnding in !80g, no less. 
than 43,000 negroes were imported and retained *, and it appears 
from the document quoted by our author, that the mortality un- 
mediately increased from two to three per cent, on this unusual, 
augmented population. Such is, simply, tfa« fact on which Mr., 
Mathiaon has grounded his inferences^ 

■ Now this increased mortality, however 'frightful,' waseertunly 
not ' astonishing ;' it was the natural and itecessasy result of tfa^ 
increased activity with which the stave trade was carried on ante- 
cedently to its final termination ; it was precisely the evil of whidk 
^ abolition taw was intended to prevent t|ie recurrence, and-of 
which, according to Mr. Mathison's own testimony, the mera 
prospect and anticipation of that law was calculated to tnitigal* 
' K 3. . th«- 
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d>e nletHity. A much more fHghtfiil wstte of tiie had taken 
place, on many former occasions, when mercantile speculations ia 
the mother country, or projects of ^xtrava^nt cuttiration in the 
colonies, had encouraged an excessive importation of negroes : 
consetjuently the deficit of 1810 could not possibly furuish, either 
to a colonial assembly, or to the advocates of the abolition, any 
excuse for the very absurd reasonings which Mr. Mathison hv 
prppbetically ascribed to both. Whilst the slave trade was to- 
lerated, the annual mortali^ in ibe islands, being covered by>tbe 
annual supply from Africa, could not appear on the register of 
the ^ll-tax, in which, since the cessation of import, it must ne* 
cessarily be recorded ; its existence, however, and its amount were 
always regularly ascertained ; and yet we are gravely told that the 
mortality is ' an immediate effect of the abolition.' To the same 
cause, and with equal reason, is attributed the ' new miserif' la- 
flicted on negf oea distrained fur debt ; as if planters had never been 
improvident, nor creditors importunate, during the existence of tbo 
alave trade. 

Whilst the arguments of this author are thus at variance with 
his declared opinion, his assertions are no less iucousistent with 
each other. We have seen him affirming generally ' t^e improve^ 
condition of the plintation negroes,' and describing, as ' comfort- 
ably established,' even those whose masters, sinking under a lotid 
of debt, are least able to provide for their support ; but when b« 
descends into particulars, he delineates a picture which, if it were 
possible to confide in his accuracy, eiery reader must contemplate 
wi^h horror. He says, for instance — ' there are few, I may almoA 
aa.y no plantations where separate apartments are provided for 
lj[mg-in women. The doctor is never expected to attend, nor in 
ppint of tact does he ever attend this description of patients.' 
l;p. £8.) — ' If it should happen that, through idleness, or sicknesst 
or oldage, or in consequence ofa too numerous family of children, 
the provision ground of a negro should be n^lected or b^coiiw 
ui)productive, he is not allowed to expect,, nor in point of ^cC 
ijpies ha obtain assistance from the stores of tbe plantation.' — J 
state it broadly, that such is the general practice from one end of 
the island to the other.'(pp. 30, 31.) — *i feel very confident i^ 
alAtMg an opinion, that famine is a prevailing cause of tbe babmce 
deqreahe of negroes in Jasoaica,' — (p. S3.) 

It is DOW time to furoish our readers with the only clue by wbiclh 
W4 are able to unraval this tissue of inconsisteocy. Mr. Malbiaoa 
it seems had drawn up, duriim V" thirteen years' residwice in Sag- 
land, or during his sbori stay m Jamaica, a series of rules for l£e 
miiag^ment of his own plantation ; and having dt^e fo, was un- 
fviJiing to forfeit that public applause which he naturally anticipated 
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as the reward of bo nuch mgeoiiitj. ' The modvs (u be tA oi 
in his advertuetneiit) which suggested the publication, was i ih* 
sire to rouse the attention of tbe planters to a recollection of tttetr 
ova true interests; and to ix]tnfttii/(Ie/'ft7i in the prevailing mtKlek 
of management, together with the suitable remedy for such defect^/ 
Accordingly, the whole votume seems intended to be prepantory 
to, and itluatrative of his favourite code; a code in wbicb we chn 
discover no new regulations ; which for that reason we are ipdmed 
to approve ; but which must be utterly impracticable, if the ch^ 
meter of the overseers and other subaltern agents in the island, 
who must be employed in carrying it into effect, be tmly deKoeateo 
by the author. In general, we do notcompletely sympathize with 
this writer in his ctxitenipt of the morals and understandings of 
his fellow colonists, or in his high respect and consideration for 
the superior talents of Mr. Mathison : but still, as he is a recent 
traveller in a country which is now placed in a novel and interest- 
ing situation ; as be is familiar with many of tbe subjects which 
he treats; as h« furnishes us with some new information, and 
•applies us with facts which enable ua to detect tbe fallacy of his 
jcaaoning, we are by no means disposed to consider his publicatioa 
u utterly worthless. We object to him, not as being dull or igtio- 
rant, but as making, on almost all occasions, a most perverse uaa 
of his knowledge. 

We content ourselves with quoting one instance of this unbapp; 
propensi^. * It is difficult (he says) to conceive that any rational 
objection can be made to the use of the plough iu the cultivation 
of level lands, or even lands of an ordinary degree of declivity in 
any country.' (p. 67.) To this remark we have nothing to oppose. 
It isxerlaioly a very curious fact, that the simplest and most effi- 
cient instrument of Euro{^an agriculture has been, after repeated 
trials, very generally thrown aside in the West Indies ; that it ia 
now very seldom used excepting on strung clay lands ; and that 
many practical planters consider its use, on any other soils, as 
usually injurious. But Mr. Mathison immediately proceeds tn 
state some objections which he professes to have heard, and which 
he successively combats at great length, proving, with a profusion 
of learning, to our complete satisfaction, that tbe plough cannot 
possibly destroy the grain of the soil, and that the heat of a tro- 
pical sun does not evaporate salts, or decompose the food (what- 
ever that may be) of plants; in confirmation of which he cites an 
ingenious experimentalist, who discovered that the drainings of a 
dunghill, bemg subjected to the temperature of 2]'^, yielded a 
vapour which, when condensed, was not distinguishable ' in colour 
or taUe from common rain water.' And from these premises MTi 
Matbiscm inC»a that afniculture is at a very low el^ in Jamuca. 
■ k4 ■ Now 
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Vowit BltpearB to as that diu loag-mci laboured dissertatioii 

.on tbe enects of a tropical sua, and oo'the taste of vapour from 
.a dunghill, has nothing to do with the proposition from whidi 
Jie set out. The opinion which he means to establish is, that 
ia all countries, where the land is moderately level, the use of 
the plough is unobjectionable. His business tbere&>re was to 
prove, not that the beat of the sun, but that the violence of tro- 
pical showers could not be prejudicial to fields Ij'ing on a mo- 
derately inclined plane, the whole surface of which being opened 
b; the plough, should be exposed to their induence; that the 
}Huts of the soil which, either from being completely' pulve- 
rized, or from their nature, are most diffusible in water, would 
not be washed away ; or that, if carried off, they would not 
leave the remainder of the soil in a slate of diminished fertility. 
Jt was. incumbent on him to shew that tfae land would not be 
rendered foul. Or that the augmented number and luxuriance 
of the weeds would uot necessitate a greater ultimate expen- 
diture of labour. Had he proceeded thus far, he would pro- 
bably have found that, in practical questions, the couclusions of 
general experience are best combated by a long series of well- 
conducted experiments; he would perhaps have abstained from a 
very tedious theoretical discussion ; and, if ultimatety convinced 
of the imperfect state of colonial agriculture, might possibly have 
withheld, during the present alarmiDg abundance of all sorts of 
colonial produce, tbe publication of his discovery. 
, Mr. Matbison has stated (p. 67) a fact which he very justly 
designates as 'curious,' viz. that 'according to the latest returns 
made to the assembly in Jamaica, no less than 87,470 acres of 
land bad, within the preceding twelve mouths, been forfeited or 
abandoned by individuals, to escape the payment of land-tax, which 
is DO more than thiee pence per acre. It is, surely, not a litde ex- 
traordinary that our author, though aware of the importance of 
this fact, should dismiss it without further comment, and that he 
should have recorded it as mere matter of information, instead of 
availing himself of the assistance which it might have aff'orded him 
in support of that abolition-law of which he ao often declaro^ 
himself the strenuous advocate. 

In the first place, it is universally admitted, that a country is 
never so likely to increase its population as when the value of land 

' is at a minimum, as compared with the value oflabour; because 
growing numbers of men must require augmented means of sub- 
sistence: and secondly, it is evideut that, in countries where tbe 
most numerous class is in a state of slavery, the high value of every 
individual slave is his only complete security for receiving, irom 
bis master, that fostering attention which is necessary to guard Kin 

- against the effects of bis own idleness and improvidence. Since 

therefore 
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tWeftm an iBaiwl auppl; of Mgrw» tram A/iiea cogld myt. bat 
(end to diminish the price of tliem, and the cessation of supply to 
iocreaae it, (he necesur; inference is that the abolition, if effectual, 
must be productive of two most beneficial effects : — that it must 
promote an increase of the native black population ; and that it 
must ensure, to that population, every possible mitigation qf their 
slavery. The only doubt was whether, after the abolition of the 
tolerated trade, the continuing demand might not force k continued 
supply by means of an illicit importation : and it is because this 
doubt is removed by the fact which is communicated by our au- 
thor, that we consider it as aetliog at rest, and for ever, a long and 
vexatious controversy . 

Indeed, if the two great purposes which the abolition of the bIbt^ 
trade was intended to accomplish bad been, from the begimiingf 
carefully distingiiished, we are inclined to tbink that no coutrorerqr 
would have been excited ; because the principles on which the me^ 
sure was founded appear to be, when separately considered, incon- 
tiovertible. It was by confounding and mixing them that much 
irritation was needlessly produced. If it be true .that in Russia, 
in Poland, and even in Africa itself, the numhers of mankind are 
not found to suffer a progressive diminution, but that the repro- 
duction has a constant tendency to outrun the means of suEMist- 
ence ; and if it be, on the other hand, equally true that, in all the 
great cities in Europe, there has always been an exces« of mor- 
tality, which has been annually compensated by an influx of inha- 
bitants from the adjoining distncts ; it seems to follow, as an in- 
evitable consequence, that slavery in its most hideous forms has 
not yet been round to oppose an effectual check to the natural 
.progress of population ; but that such a check has been found in 
some of the circumstances attending great assemblages of men, in 
iS\ climates, and under all possible varieties of government. The 
West Indian islands, during the toleration of the slave-trade^ were 
dependant on Africa, for the supply of their black, as they were, 
and still are on Europe, for that oi their white iohabitants ; the 
mortality of both was proportionate, and appears to have proceeded 
from similar causes. Perhaps, therefore, it was neither quite can- 
did nor quite reasonable to set aside these obvious analogies, and 
to seek Tor the explanation of a very common phenomenon in the 
imputed atrocities of the upivergal body of colonists, who were thus 
roused into a long and violent, tho^gb fortunately unavailing op> 
position to a measure highly advantageous to their real interests. 
That crimes, which it is. iqipo;gsible to palliate, have been perpe- 
trated in the West Indies ^ that justice and humanity requind the 
adoption of some general, corrective which migbt prevent the re- 
curwnce of such crimesi ^d tb^t the bfst corruptive fof the pur- 
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pose wu foand in tbe abolitkn of a traffic originstbg m cruelty, 
and productive of vice or misery in every stage of its progress, 
are tnitbs which we do not mesn to contest, but of which we con- 
sider the establiihment as perfectly foreign to an inquiry into the 
causes of the decline of population in our West Indian colonies. 

The real causes which universally promote, or retard the na- 
tural increase of mankind, have been so fully investigated by Mr. 
MalthuB, Aat the probable effects of the ereat and almost total 
change which has taken place in those colnnies may perhaps be 
fairiy estimated, by a simple application of his principles to the 
state of Society m any given island : and as the subject is not un- 
interesting, we trust that our readers will forgive us if we attempt 
to throw some light upon it by means of the materials afforded 
by the work before us. 

We are told, that ' according to the latest survey of Robinson, 
there are 2,724,SC2 acres of land in this island ; of which, accord- 
ing to the same authority, 809,450 acres are in a state of cultiva> 
tion.' With respect to the allotment of this land our author is 
silent; but it was supposed by Mr. Edwards, (vol. i. p. 194,) 
that about three fifths were occupied by sugar estates, and the re- 
mainder by breeding farms, coffee plantations, Sic. The calcula- 
tions of the same author further seem to suppose, that about two 
thirds of the whole negro population of the island were employed 
in the cultivation of the cane ; and if we assume this proportion 
as pretty neaiiy accurate, it will appear that such a ilistnbutioD 
of the land and labour cannot but prove injurious to the progress 
of population. 

In the first place, every sugar estate seems to require aboi^ 
twice as many labourers as a plantation of similar extent under 
any odier cultivation, because it is at once a farm and a manufac- 
tory. It is true, that the annual toil of planting Ae canes, is 
OBually confined to one-third of the cane field, whidi also seldom 
occupies more than a third of the whole estate, the remainder 
being principally in wood, or in pasture, provisions, Stc. ; but the 
Obviously necessary occupations of weeding, or collecting and 
carrying naanure, of repairing fences, of attending the cattle, &d, 
nmst etner be incessant, or, if suspended during the numerous 
avocations of the crop, must subsequently demand increased exer- 
tions, so that a large stock of labourers is indispensahte. Now, a» 
it most be supposed that the most productive soil will be allotted 
to the canes, it is probable that the gardens of the negroes will be 
either more c'ucnmscrtbed, or less fertile, or scattered at a more 
inconvenient distance from their habitations, than they would be 
on a breeding farm, or on any other establishment which should 
require a smaller number of Konds in propoition to its extent.' 

Secondly^ 
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SmotMf, its, if not uHivertAr, MlMMfjeaenHy ttue, thM A* 
•ccnpttUOM of a mxamfaiannr kk leu favourable to health this 
those of the liboarer in ■grtcohure; mdwe are by no ummm «otw 
nnoei), that the manuhctMre of nigu- foms an esceptioy to (be 
role. 

• For the puTpose of taking off > crop, (wyi Mr. MBthiwn, p. SS.) ktl 
tbenegroesof aplwitattoiiBretlrridnlWospeltioTWBtcfan. Crop rime 
Int*, with the pxoaptioa of Sunday, Bicht sod ^, during fottr, firc, bbII 
caaetiiiiei «x Honths of the jear. Where Mnben adrnt of it, *• 
nvgnct KEB divided into three ^Mtlk, eMh neno worliing erne night ia 
three, w'uit theadvaiiuge of occaiiooaL relief: wkeie the tuisben an 
incofficieiU, (hey are divided into two ipellti, each negro worldng oim 
night, wiib the advautagi: of occasional relief. The more numeroua 
each class u, the longer or more frequent is the relief aflbrdeil ; and vice 
ver5&. Accordingly, the coninion practice ii to press all descnptions of 
negroes into the service, whether elderly or weakly orocherwise, for the 
purpose of dividing as much as possible the fatigues of the crop, Young 
actke people go through' these duties with ctaeerhilxen and mthont in- 
jury, and eves seem to enjoy a TOMTaCienef health am) Hrengtbdnfiini 
ibisseMen of the year; but 'the elderly and weakly shrink from lueh 
fttigMB;asd, itntuM becoafeaMd, doauffernottcracUydariiua.loag 
protracteil crop, oodcir the prendre ef )hn heavy duties. I do otaat 
firmly helieve that a more destructive syuem could not well be devised.' 

Thia opinioB is, indeed, completely at varianoe with that wlach 
ia Mpittwad by Mr. Edwardi in his History of Jamnica, wbo aesnia 
to ttunk that every diaadrant^e is coBapeauated I7 the beaafita 
which the a^oea derive from a free accoas to sagar : bat oar 



author's nfenace^ though, perhaps 100 stroafjiy wonied, appears to 
be faiijy wwianted ^ hia pwiaim. We admit that ibe'naoTatioa 
of health Md «tnngdi/ aMnagif .the able negroes, nuy be uot«Bly 
l^ipareot but real. The high order of the cattle, and avan of Aa 
nulos, which, by feeding 00 the icuoinungs of the sugar, an ea- 
abted to eadure an aheoat incredible degree of fal^ue, auttcteatljr 
pfotes the nutritioua qualities of the food. But, tbougb the taw> 
porary abandaooe etijoyed by the laboanrs may probablyjcpair, 
andaioie th«n rapaw, ibe mem waateof atrflMth occasioaed by 
aMnionlioary cvcttiaii» it is very difficult to brawM, that a mana* 
ftolare,.whieb is soMauad mgltt and day duiiiig several montbe, 
ianot injurious to the laboniers whom itouploys. Thougfa na 
dtminutioB tfaould take pkce in the nunUter of boors allotted to 
slaep, th» hot and smoky air of a negro cottage cannot, we coo- 
Cfltve, be eou^angcd wiu pedect impanily for the sbiU. and dew;y 
alv«apbere m which a part oi the ubonnra mast perfoiai tb«r 



alv«apbere m which a part ( 

aighlly tasks; noma even a t— p o raiy e^posaselo sueban ataio- 

^^dV tia indifiicnBt tatfaase wb».ba«e been kmg Jmaicnvd ij 
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warm W|min of tlw boiliagrbpwe. Ii i o wt. h •ieAiwto be fbe 
general opmion -of medicml {tntetkioaen io the , isUnda, that fy 
BUfihcwiKa niay be ^rljp inpoUd BX»t of Aow diamw* towhick 
the negrou oo sugar plaat^tiocu are paiticularljf adbj^cti Etvea 
in Europe, the complaioto of the labouring poor may often Iw 
traced to die alternate exertioDi and feitivitiea of harvest. 

Thirdly, it is proved b; experience, that the mere a^egatioik 
of manLiad into citiea, towns, camps, &c> U usually i^urious ta 
tbeir increase ; because infectious diseasea ara more widely (!■»• 
leaUDEted; immorality is moreeacmini^cd by examp1e,'and mora 
easily concealed ; admonition less efiicient, and the superintJend-' 
ance of authority Recessarily less vigilant ; so that the contagion 
of vice is communicated to a lai^er circle, lliis last check may, 
perhaps, appear to be unimportant, because the positive number 
of negroes attached to each sugar woric is certainly very trifling. 
But it is the relative number alone, as compared with the space 
which they occupy, &c 8lc. which Is to be considered. The 
populatioa of London in 1808, was unttneationably much gi«ater 
than it bad been in 1 750 ; yet the annual raortatity was fowHl to 
have diminished from four per cent, to three; and tlie annual 
deficit was reduced from nearly 1-J to less dian four-fifths per 
cent. : and a similar improvement, occasioned by similar causes, 
has, during the same interval, taken place lu Jamstca. 
. Of the effects produced by theseconspiringoheclci,weniayob- 
tain a tolerably correct estimate, from the report of a comMittee 
of the assembly of Jamaica in 179^, which is printed as an appen- 
dix to Edwards's History of the West Indies. It is there affinned 
that, ' on a very low calculation, and upon a general average, sugar 
estates in Jamaica require an aiwual supply of six slaves each.' 
Kow the number of such estates being 7W, and the average Mock 
of negroes on each •iOO, the total of these negroes was aboat 
'J44t000; and theannnal loss on them, at 3 percent. 4930. llie 
aooual quantity imported from Africa and retained in the istuid 
was, on an average of many years, about5700,and of these about 
1400 farmed the annual augment of the black population, which 
in 17U2 was cakukded at£50,000. Consequently, the entire num- 
ber of negroes imparted being thus accomttad for, the whole nor^ 
tality must have Eallenoo the sugar estates; and the 106,000 ilavea 
employed-ia other nodes ot cnltivadon must have preserved their 
numbers nndiminiabed. Indeed the committee, whose ot^titwu 
-to prove the necessity of the slave trade, aad who claim a fiitare 
-aupply of slaves for the porpose of compkthig the stock of th« 
co^x i^aatations, which were then in dteir infancy, do not antiei- 
{HUcoBy.dinunulian-of the. Isfaouiers. already «ettled«n then; npr 
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do tlu; at»a ncMioD that |Mit of ihe'pofMMDB wUck WutM* 
plojed in oUier braachea of- vafimirj. > . . 

It folh^t thM, « all ibe Mgrow in die uJwd mut bave b««i 
«{uaUj«|i|ected b^ the TaiiotugtiMndcMiMt which temled teim- 
pMB Ibeir satuial incraaM, lucb u ibediajMii^of Biunb«n b a twawi 
the teMotj the tyrana; of their laiter, etc. ; and as the mortality 
has, HI point of ftc^ been coofined lo thow slaves who were em- 
pftojed on sugar estates, the canse s of that nrartality mnst abo have 
boon fMcnliar to the sitaation of thrt dass of labourers. Cons*- 
qnentlj, ^»s>l»i^g that these causes are incapable of being ioilanthr 
reoMtved, (the onljr suppositioD whitdt leaves room for any dispute,) 
the deficit which ibe^ occasion can only be filled up u firiure, bj 
tbat swphis peculation wbicb ibe growing demand for labour will 
not fail to create in dte productive classes, and ibe period at wbick 
die natural supply will become e^ual lo the demand, can only be 
hastened, b; checking the too rapid progress of a maauJacture, 
wfaicb, thoush cirned or at an enormous eipense of life, has been^ 
by means of the slave trade, annually. and ealrav^andy extended^' 

It is true, that duria^ this has^ eiteaakm, sod even by means. 
of it, the resl prospenty of the island was gradually promoledf 
Hie great and ^wmg mass of valuri>le produce annuBlly remitted 
to Qreat Britain, formed the basis of a fairge circulaling credit ( 
considerable tracts of couotry, in the interior, w«-e bronght inlik 
cultivation for the purpose of breeding the stock of cattle necessary> 
to supply the coosumpliea of the sugar planters ( nutneious estai- 
blishnwnls of negroes were settled by minor speculators on provi" 
sion grounds, «id fumiriied a most useAil body of snbsidiivy !•- 
bourers; the towns increased with the incrcasii^ commerce ; neW' 
roads ofcomminicationwere opened in every direedont and when, 
in consef^iu^ace of the calamities of St. Domii^o, a sudden eocon-.' 
moment was given to the cultivation of coffee, to which the moun-. 
tarns of Jamaica are io general w^ adapted, the hope of extend-, 
mg ihe pro^^ss of cultivation tfaroi^ the whole of tfast oonntly 
appear^ on the point of being realised. It is alto true) that the 
planters found a great temporal' advantage in the facility of pnr- 
chaiw^ from the African tnders, a yearly supply to meet ue yearly 
dacseate of their negroes; and it is not extraordinary that, under aH- 
these circumstances, the cojoniat assembly should have continued' 
eanief tly to deprecate the abolition of the slave-trade, and to anti- 
cipate the most Altai consequences from the dimnushed mannftc- 
tnie of sugar, lo which the whole culbvation <^ the isl«sd was iO' 
• great meuoresuboFdioate. Yet, intheirfeiebodiDgs of fiitia«,- 
from the experience of past distnss, disy inadvertently ^ow the 
fiiUacy .of their own reasonings. ' In the course of the preceding 
immtj yea^ (says the Com i nittea to whose report wa have aLpeady. 

alluded,) 
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Ae total rnb of miny indiutrtem- men ; 58 Mtttes btve been 
iknnnnpi Mdg« »« ttill n Ou-bmiAa of civdkon.' Now, 
where wii the sourcti of sR thu nmery i Ceitainlj not in di« 
wut of tfac stave-trade, wMch, daring the 30 yeanfriMn- 177S to 
tTM, wu flonrisfaing uid vigoross ; but in A« natore of the hi* 
v ert n cB twhicfa tbmt trade akne encotmged- aad solicited. 

The Tilae of tha negroeft on a flHgw eatate, wbs usn^y e«6* 
netod^it leeiM, at only OBi^Aird of ^mai required foritl eata- 
biwfamcnt; and we may preaane Aat tbe namber reprea e oted by 
dm T^ue waa auficieot to prodocet in the flnt intaaec, a large 
profit OD the whole. Bat ttie land, after a few years, niust require 
a more bnlsome cnltirotioii ; Ibe buildings must wmt occasional 
Mpoir; Boaae of tbe Megroes mest die ; and, the reRninder be- 
eoming aHUiallj lesa efficient, an eapeRstte yearly pnrchase mmt 
be necessary. He origiiMl capital, therefore, wart yieM a cod- 
standy decieasii^ mtereat ; it therefore could not, in any eountty , 
contiQue to be saleable at ito psftnaiy value ; and it coidd scarcely 
be saleable at all m a c o l li j where fresh land waa abundant, and 
capable of being brooght into tminediate cvltivation, and to any 
amomt, by awane of a riave-trade. Accordingly, so long as that 
trade anbaisted, ft held out a reguhn- encouragenieutto new adven- 
MPtrl, whilst it only eoaUed the old settlers to persist m% minoutf 
omnpetition. Property was rapidly trsnsiierrea, not indeed from 
ft seller to a buyer, but from a debtor to a creditor, who, obtaining 
poateasion on easy terms, was able to cnltirate his estate wilb profit, 
so that the namber of private festsres AH not retard the advance 
of general inprovement. These feitures were evidently inevitable, 
but it is no less evident, that tbe great and growing increase in Ac- 
value of negroes, which the cessation of the supply ft«m Africa' 
cannot fisil to occasien, mil affi3rd to die unsnccesshil planter tb«' 
only Imanble palliative of his distress, becanse the advantageons 
sale of his transferable property will indemnify him for a [nA of 
hia loss on that which is fixed and unoHeirable. 

Wo are aware thot some apology may be due from us to oor 
readers, for the length and mmoteuess of tbe preceding reaasAs' 
cm a subject to winch the legTstature has already pronounced ita' 

J'uion, and which is no longer, even in the colonies, a snbject 
contest; but a reference to some recent debates in the Honse 
of Comoaons will shew that the matter is not yet qnte at rest. It' 
isdoubtfat wbedier onr example wiH be followed by otv Spanish 
or pArtuguete idKea ; it is still more dorirtM wbefber it: wiR W 
foRowed by oer enemies ; it is doabtfal whether, for the pnrpose' 
of cosur*^, u ftr B« posnbte, the eiecntion of our decrees, we 
ant ppef>ared toinMat on the ultimate retenttoB of aff •«- eui^neati 
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iotbeWeM IwUet{ wd if not,, it is obn9a« tbat tlw iapoiteit 

experiment, which is now under trial in oar own islaDds, muit be, 
prosecuted amidat ■ variety of ver; untoward circunutancef . Stil^ 
udeed, we are coavinced that its final success may be ensured ; 
but our conviction rests on the coofideuce that this counti^ will, 
in future, be disposed to conciliate the affectitHis, for the purpose 
ofperpetuatinguie allegiance of her colonists, uid will accommo- 
date her policy to the gre^t change which the aboUtJoa law nust 
effect iu tbeir relations to the mother country. 

Hitherto, those depeudeociw have been contemplated by Great 
Britain rather as fiictoriea than as colonies ; rather as portions of 
our mercantile system than of the whole community ; and it ia 
true that, at the time of their original formation, this new of then) 
was not veiT incorrect. A cargo of British goods, transported to 
the coast of Africa, was converted into a ship-load of slaves, who 
were deposited in the West Indies under the engagement of bebg 
exchanged, within a limited period, for a stipulated quantity cS 
sugar, indjgo, coffee, or other produce of negro labour, wluchj^ 
when ultimately brought home to Europe, repaid the whole ex- 
pense and profits of the undertaking. In this traffic, which began 
and terminated in Great Britain, the West Indians were, in fac^ 
either the consignees or the debtors of the African merchant ; and 
though a part of the profit accruing from the annual transit of his 
capital was progressively vested in land, and transformed into per- 
manent property, it was then ccHisidered chiefly as a security for 
the loans advanced by other classes of British merchants to supply 
the yearly wants of these distant provinces. It was, therefore, as 
factories only that they were regarded as valuable, and that their 

growing opulence was hailed as matter of triumph. As such^ 
ley answered all the purposes of their settlement; they became 
great consumers of almost every article of British maqufacturs; 
IJhey furnished, in return, commodities which were in request 
amongst our European customers ; they were separated from us 
by the ocean, and, consequently, promoted the interests of British 
ahip-builders. On these accounts, they were thought to deserve 
every sort of encour^ement j but as colonies they were regarded 
by many as either useless or dangerous. They contributed nothing 
towards the military strength of the empire, and so little even to- 
vards their own defence, that by no iihaginable increase of their 
ftopulation could they be expected to exonerate iis from the ei- 
SleoBe of protecting them ; whereas, they might, even in aq early 
ittt^ of their progress, acquire the mischievous power of supply- 
iog their own wants, or of obtaining such supply through the 
channel of some rival nation. Consequently, to preserve them, 
M long as.possi^le^ in', a state of dependence upon us even for 

their 
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fhblt AkAj stibairtetice ; to check e^erj effbiY of their mdURtry 
which did not tend to our exclusive advantage; and to render' 
them iiiaccesaible to all other traders, and lubsernent and sub- 
ordinate agents in our commercial speculations, became the 
hading pruiciples in the code of our colonial policy, a code 
originating in the slave-trade, and which held out that trade as a' 
compensation to these foctoriei for the total vrant of reciprocity* 
Wbic^ appeared in all its remaining regulations. 

This bond of union, sucb as it was, is now irreparably broken:' 
our anomalous settlements in the W«8t Indies must, henceforth, 
subsist and prosper by the developement of their own interna) re- 
sources; they are compelled to become growing colonies; and tbey 
will become so, if it be true that facili^ of subsistence is the na- 
tural source of population, and industry the parent of wealth. It 
appears, as we have seen, that the unoccupied part of Jamaica con- 
sists of nearly two millions of acres ; and it would probably be dif- 
ficult to find, in any part of the world, a country more congenial 
to Europeans than that which has hitherto been disregarded, whilst 
successive crowds of emigrants have been sent out, by the genius 
of commerce, to perish under the alternations of heat and moisture,' 
which, in tropical climates, are sure to desolate the plains neartfae 
sea. it is true that this beautiful region is unsuited to the culture 
of the sugar cane, uid of the most precious of the colonial prt>- 
ducts; that it is distant from the opulent markets of the coaM; 
that it presents no prospects of sudden wealth to the speculative 
adventurer; but it is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the 
vine, of the olive, and of all the fruits and vegetables of the south 
of Europe ; and though it has hitherto exhibited only a few speci- 
mens of successful attempts in horQculture, we are much disposed 
to believe that it will, at no distant period, furnish a population' 
adequate to the defence as well as to the cultivauon of the island. 

In the mean time, however, it t>ecomes a question whether our 
inbnt colonies (for as colonies they are yet in their infancy) can, 
consistently with justice, or even with our own interest, continue 
to be thwarted and shackled by all those restrictions to which, as 
opulent fectories, it was thought expedient to subject them. 

It must, indeed, be adniitted, that the whole capital actually 
vested in the West Indies, is only the accumulation of profita 
arising from credit ; that the slave-trader was the original founder 
of these establishments ; that, as a creditor, he was entitled to every 
security which the law could afford him, against the possible eva- 
sion of his distant debtor; and that he bad a right to insist on the 
enactment of a strict monopoly, by means of which, the annual 
produce, accruing from the use of hii capital, should be constantly 
within bia reach. It must also be admitted, that weak and distant 

posaesMona 
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pWHiSKHU -atv'bel^ bjr.tbp ttaAe-HDdflr i more HenrioHteMn^ 
tbau the mure contiguous pHrtB of the empire. On th«e gn>UBd>,- 
A«refbre, wkitit political »wiGbiaei have been liberally commiui- 
cMed to the coloniito, their tndustiy has been confiiieti by every 
Kstriction tbat tnercaotile jealotuy could deviae; and, whibt they 
aic eiempted inm the taxes impoeed under tbe auUiority of thft 
BnUsh l^palatiire, (hey are rendered completely tributary to our 
mercbanti and our raanDfactnrers. 

Bui the neceaaity of continuing this lyaCem, in the present state 
of tbe colonies, wilt scarcely be maintained on the former of tbeM> 
grotmdi, and die latter will, perhaps, be found, on examination,' 
to be equally untenable. Inasmuch as colonial property is dis- 
tant and iaaecBre, it is obviously lem advantageous as a permanent 
imeatnwnt of capital ; vaA, acc(»diDgly, an estate in the colonie* 
is ouly saleable at eight or ten instead of twenty-eight or thirty 
years purchase. The risk is calculated; and these, like all other 
hanrtlous adrentuFes, attraa specuUtors only because that risk is- 
oompensated, by a higher rate of interest. The effect, therefore,- 
of the reetrktioos on die trade and industry of the colonists, is 
not to prevent the infiux of capital from Great Britain, but solely 
to debar those colonists from the profitable use of their own- 
c^Htals, and thus to deprive ^ mother country, to which such 
profits must uldroately be carried, of the immediate advantages' 
which wonld odKrwise make amends for the insecurity of a coa-^ 
tingent poasession. This, indeed, is not denied; but it unfortu-^ 
■atoly hfij^ns, that every measure which can tend to promote 
tbe prosperity of the colonies has been supposed to be produt^e 
of inconvenieDce to some class of persons at home. 

If the grower of sugar were pwmitled to complete its manu-' 
hcture, or even to send it home in a crystallised instead of a gra-- 
mlaled state, whereby one eighth of the whole produce, wbioi is ■ 
■Mw annually washed into the iea, or wasted in the warehouse,- 
wwold be preserved, it is feared that the [Hofils of the refiner in 
London nu^t therein be diminished. 

• If tbe ports of the West Indies were rendered accessible to Ame-- 
lican or other vessels whenever they are permitted to trade with. 
us in our European harbours, it is appreliended thai the benefit' 
thus Bccrninglo the colonies would be purchased at the expense- 
of tbe shipping interest, who are always ready to supply the want 
of a direct intoroonrse with the United States, or odier neutral 
oomttries, by means of a double voyage. 

IF when every- foreign port is closed agdinst us, it be proposed 
to introduce the use of sugar in compedtioh with corn ra the dis- 
tdleriea, it is discovered that sndi a measure may tend to subvert 
otir pfeacBt system of husbandry, by diminishing Uie encourage- 
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«noC Britiab barley. 

- If it be suggested that sugar might at least be enwloyed to ad- 
vaattge a* toe food of cattle, it is reioarked.that loch aa applica-^ 
tioa would become a source of continued fraud«i unless dtu too 
pslntable species of nutriment could be first conlaoiinated witk 
some substance, at once disgusting to. hiuuui .sense, and so in- 
delible as to defy the utmost art of tbe distillers uid re&aers. 

Lutl;, if it be hinted that, as the unfortunate salubritjr of this 
vticle would be productive of no inconvenience, if. bj « dimiau-. 
(ion of the duty, it were permitted to reach the tables of tbe poor, 
it ia alleged as an insuperable objecUoQ,. that this duninutioB, 
which would (mly relieve the .consunaer, and not, the grower of 
Mgar, would be highly dangerous to the interests of tbe revenue. 

It is bj no means our intention to involve ourselves and our 
readeri in a discuwion of topics oa which we have, on a former 
Kcasion. very fully expressed our opinion- It must be for the 
legislature alone to decide between the contending passions and' 
interests of individuals; to satisfy the claims which shall appear. 
to be founded on justice, and to silence those of selfishness or 
4varice. Bm the last of the difficidtiea which we have above enu- 
merated being one in which the wboleitation is equally concerned, 
aad which therefore may be esamined witliout tbe fear of oifendiug 
aay private feeling, we will conclude this article by an attempt to 
shew that a remission of a put of the duty on sugar, whilst it would 
relieve the present distress ofthecolonists.is not likely to produce 
tbe inconvenience apprehended from it> 

It is hot a little extraordinary, considering the present extent of 
taxation, that the real operation of any tax should become a matter 
of dispute. Why do not the ct^onists actually send home their 
sugar in a refined, instead of a raw state? Because such sugar 
must be imported subject to a duty of Is. 6d. per lb. But. it is 
siiid, every duty must mcontesUbly fall on the consumer. True; 
but the privilege of eating sugar refined in the plaatationa being 
rated at Nght guineas per cwL. whilst that of eMing sugar refined 
in London costs little more than two. the planter is aware that he 
would find no customers. The enormity of the duty is, and in this 
cnae was intended to be, an efi'eGtual prohibition; but it is pkia 
that every tax has a necessary tendency to, diminish the consump- 
tion by enhancing the price of the taxed article, until a pr<^o[ti- 
onate advance in the price of labour shall have enabled the poorer 
oonaumefB to reoommeuce their purchases. If a tax of eight or 
ten shillii^a per bushel were, at thia moment, imposed on wfaeaty 
flvery other species of provision rasaaining untaxed, it is .evident 
that a Urge part of the community would be ciompelled, 1^ the 
augtueutation 
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aagmentatkin of pricfe, to adopt « ehange of food, or diat the 
growers muat consent to- part with tbeir wheat at s price which 
would by no means repay the expense of cultivation. If, for the 
poTpoae of removbg din laat inconvenience, a draw-back of the 
wbcde dvty, togedier with a' bounty on mannlactHred bread, were 
granted on eiportstion, the inpply of «4ieBt at maiiet would not. 
periiapa, be decreased, because die demand <tf the foreign wonM 
be Bsbstituted for that of the home ceniumer, and mantam die 
priee ofthe article at its just and' natural value. In dtis case, 
however, the reduction in the nHtnber of home consumers wonld 
hecame pemanent ; some cheaper species <rf food wouM be nrliM 
■titiited for wheat amor^ttbe poorer and more numeroas chssea; 
uticat woald no laager oomiime to be the natural measure of tii« 
piice of laboor; but woald beemne HI article of luxury. VenisoD, 
and g^M of all -sorts, which were die necessarin of the savage, 
have been converted into the luxuries of civilized man, throaglk 
tlie increanng difficulty of procuring them; and it is manifeflt^ 
indifferent whether this difficulty be occanoned by an artificial or 
by a natural scarcity; by a supply necessarily decreasing vrith ihfe 
increase of demand, or by a system of policy, which eidier locks 
np in uaeleBfl abundance, or forces oat of die country, and tratii* 
Sm to aome other conmnmity, a part of the natioaal food. LastV^', 
let us suppose, that our export to foreigners is suddenly vrididfawn ; 
in which case, o»r British lantttiolders would be placed in a situ'- 
alien exactly nmilar to the actual state of die colonists. WouM 
diey have a &ir claim to a reduction of duty? would such a re^ 
<hictitni be feasible? woold it produce an augmented consbmption? 
woald H relieve die distress of the landholder? or would it only, 
i^kt it impoverisfaed the revenue, be Hkeh to swell the profits 
(rf the baker, the miller, or the com-fector? 

It may be objected, diat Ae two cases are not strictly parallel, 
because the supposed tax on wheat vrould obviotisly be excessivei 
whereas that on sugar may possibly have had no iidluence in '6r> 
Biinisfaing the consumption. The answer is, diat the real effect 
ol the price on the consnnpdon ha» been abwtdantly proved by 
lacent expernbent. 

The comparison of the grow and net duties on- sugar during 
the last six years, leaves no doubt. as to die total qnantity of the 
article reidly consumed, and the quantity expended in the disftt* 
Inies ) which last, on a mean of diree years, was found to be 
equal to 52,680 bhds. of IS cwt. Subtractiag this, which may 
be caHed the extraordinary expaidjture of the article, it appears 
Aat the ordinary amnial consumption of sugar> taking the mean 
of two years, was, dnrmg the years 
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ISOSandlSp© . . . . 170,908 hhob. 
J806and 1807 .... 197,841 
1809andl810 .... 164,986 
. Here we have, first, an augmentation of. 26,933 hbda., and wf 
condiy, a diminution of 33,915 hhds.; both of which were pro- 
duced by variations of price, and acconpanied, the oae by a gain 
of 436,814/.. and the other by a Iom of 5S*,G0Ol. to the revenue. 
The lowest depreasion took place in Febniary, 1808, whea the 
mai^et price v/aa S/. ISb. Id., being considerably below that which 
is necessary to indeninif}- the grower for the expense of making 
and bringing his sugar to market. The highest price nrfiich ob- 
tained during one quarter of 1810, was such as to become liaUa 
ko a part of the new duty ; and this price, wbidi gave a profit to 
the grower of about 5 per cent, was suflicient, as we have eeen, to 
.drive a considerable number of purchasers out oi the market. 
Consequently, this last price is the limit to the possible extent of 
consumption in this country, until the foreign market shidl again 
be opened ; and, even when an augmentation of the price of la- 
bour shall extend the Acuities of the consniners, the duty of W06 
will begin to attach, and to check a further increase. Under dteve 
circumatanoes, there being at this mcmtent a large glut of sugar 
jn the market; the actual sapply exceeding the ctmsumption by 
dbout one-third; the price of sngar being far below the point at 
whichitwillrepay the expense of producing it; and a further dimt- 
liution of. that price aSurding the only means of extending the coit- 
sumption, the growers petition for a renuason of a part of the duty 
now paid for the privilege of consuming sugar. Supposiuf^uch 
A diminution to be granted, what vrould be its probable ^ect? ■ 
The net revenue arising Irom the duty on sugar amouuts, on ar 
knean of the two last years, to rather more than two npiillions seven 
llutldred thousand pounds. The same sum, if levied on the whole 
quantity which paid the f^oss duty, would have been produced by 
k tax of l6j. instead <rf 275. per cwt. : in other words, each shilling 
of die tax produces only- 100,000/. instead of 170,000/, which it 
mig^t, and ought to produce. Consequently, whilst the bene&t 
to the revenue is as ten, the immediate pressure on the people im 
as seventeen. Besides, the trade in the taxed article is, by the large 
antoant of daty to be advanced, confined to a comparatively smdl 
number of wealthy refiners, for which reason, and because tbost 
refiners enjoy, by law, a monoply against the colonist, it may 
fairly be presumed that their profits are very considerable; indeed 
tfaey ought to be so, because the price of the article in wlucb they 
deal being neceasaiily settled by the foreign consumer, is liable to 
frequent and \-iolent fluctuations, which it is totally out of tlieir 
power to foresee, but by it^iich (heir interests are most materially 
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affected. It dKrefere seems Aur to infer ^at s rednctioir of- tb* 
preaent duty would be, in every respect, highly advantageousii' ■ 
It ma^ indeed be objected, tutd it has been objected, thai such 
a reduction won Id not be ultimately productive of tlie deiired eftct} 
ahice it appears by the document already quoted, that a variatioa 
of aboat ten shillings in the price of sugar does not produce a va^ 
riation of more than from 20 to 30,000 hogsheads in themational 
comiimption. To this it may be answered, that if the objection 
were conclusive, it would only follow, that a further reduction be^ 
low 16 shillings will be necessary. It is plain that, whilst i the 
whole produce of the colonies is imported into this eonntry it 
must be forced into consumption by a price at which conSumptioD, 
19 possible. Supposing that price to be 4il shillings, at 43 atiiliinga 
it will be BoW ; and the proceeds will be divided between die reve- 
nue, the ship owner, the warehouse keeper, &c. this country there*, 
fore (unless the colonies are considered as a part of this country), 
will be a great gainer, because confiscation is certainly more in>L 
mediately profitable than taxation; but such profits camiot accrue 
twice. In fact, however, the objection is founded on a Ula^y)^ 
because a state of the market in which the consumption, tiwuglk 
idtemately forced on and retarded by alternations of price, waa. 
constantly checked by the undue advantage given to the foreign 
consumer, cannot enable us to estimate the eflfect which would 
take place under a different and as we think a more rational system. 
We conceive that sugar, in spite of all our efforts to render it ft 
mere luxury, is become one of the necessaries of life. The con^ 
sumption of the two last years (though a period of forced decline^ 
was equal in weighl to above 500,000 quarters of wheat. The quan-a 
ti^ on vAadi the gross duties are paid, and which, but for the higfa 
pnce, must have been constimed, amounted to more than the weight 
of 800,000 quarters, that is one tenth of the wheat raised in Great 
Britain, and more than one twentieth of the food re<|uired for the 
subsistence of our whole population. We think that, for thi»vcf)( 
reason, sugar is amongst the properest objects of taxations bulvs 
contend that the tax imposed on it ought to be such as to admit 
the possibility of continuing to raise and to consume it. Thip 
poqdiM<*>> which is obviously necessary to the permati^nt efficiencx 
of the revenue, is not, we believe, incompatible witli its preaentHti. 
terests ; because it seems that if the dnty were levied as aper cent_^u 
on the price received on the average of sales actuaUy made, the-^ 
creased quantity which would be prt^ressively forced into thecir- 
culation must exactly compensate the progressive reduction of duijr. 
But let us suppose that, having reduced thettax which prevenia 
the home consumption of this article of our own produce, and 
tiavin^ abolished the bountieB and drawba<^ intend^ to force ii 
" ' 1-3 int* 
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Mto Cw^tn cOBnuaptiDB, we sbould bavs raaaoo to Ssu a teia|Kr<- 
raiy diiDinutioa of ouireveDue, where is the difficulty of fiading 
na Adequate compeosatioii? Why not iudemDify the treuuiy by 
B ptopMtioiiBle duty on that part of our stocL of graia which we 
naport from foreign and even hostile aatioos? The amount of 
thk U said to have been, ou the average of die laat ten yean, about 
750,000. and during the last year about l,7dOAX) quarten. Did 
our population double during the last ytail or was the harvest 
for mesuppoaed abuadaDce of wbidi we returned tfaaDka to hea- 
ven, notonously deficient? If not, the importation was apparently 
exceMive. It certainly produced a considerable fall in the price 
of grain; it excited general, and peiiiaps just complaints amoug«t 
the fanners; it compelled the landed interestto insist on the re- 
atoration of die monopoly of the disbUeries; it is said to have oc- 
casioned that unexampled rUe in the price of gold which many 
fl<eiy enlightened men mistook for a depreciation of bank notes. 
JBut, whether the lesult of a real demand, or of mercantile spe* 
culation, such a supply might surely be rendered subservient to 
ifae interests of the revenue. There is no apparent reason why 
our COTisiunption of the grain supplied by foreigners should b« 
heU sacred, whilst that of British malt and sugar is considered as 
a legitimate object of taxation. If it be saitj that the burthen of 
•ucb a tax would fall oa those classes who are too poor to consume 
eitherbeerorsugar.weaUBWer that the thing isobvioualy impossible, 
because evefy pecuoiary contribution is only a commutation for 
thatpersonalservicewliich we all owe to the states — and that those 
who pay iu personal service must, and will be adequately fed and 
clothed, whatever taxes may be levied on food or clothioa. If it 
be objected that in this case the tax will occasion a auM^ievoiu 
rise in die price of labour, the answer is, that such is the necessary 
effect of all taxation; that it is, in all cases, proportionate to the 
amount levied ; and that a commutation of a duty on tea, oa sugar, 
or on any other article, cannot increase the pressure of the uatioaal 
burthen. 



Art, X. Etsmt on Profasimial Education, By R. L. Edge- 
worth, Esq. F. R. S. M. R. I. A., &C. 4to. pp. 496. London. 
Johnson. 

T T ia ui attempt worthy of the active spirit of the present a^e to 
-'- revise the existing plans of education ; and while other thinss 
9re sharing tlie benetit of the new lights afforded to us, to consi- 
der whether some qf them may not be turned with advantage upon 
those systems and places of instruction wliich are to furnish the 
State With its most efficient and valuable members. The writers 
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